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Clayey soil packs hard, resists tillage, kills seed- 
lings and keeps life-giving water and air from penetrat- 
ing the surface. The Monsanto Chemical Company has 
developed a chemical which causes resistant clay to 
“open” up and become fertile and tractable. This 
“Krilium” may be one answer to the world’s demand 
for more productive land. 


In some men you sense a resistance that is like nothing 
in the world so much as hard-packed, barren and unpro- 
ductive earth. With some men, perhaps it is too late. But 
with boys in their early teens, habits have not hardened 
and every educator owes it to the boy, to himself, and to 
society to apply some aerating and softening influence 
so that the native fertility and productivity in every boy 
can break through. 


Surely educational theory agrees the lad’s interest 
must be pulled beyond himself so that the back and forth 
traffic set up can increasingly get through. Certainly 
educators agree enthusiasm must be focused on some- 
thing bigger, better and beyond the lad’s own petty ego. 
Certainly in mechanical drafting there is golden oppor- 
tunity not only in a new class, a new subject, but in 
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In the man's hands is the equivalent in Krilium of 
pile of compost between man and boy. Krilium is 
not subject to bacterial attack, lasts much longer. 


the fact the boy is linking brain and hands in a task 
that is the first step on a road that can lead to the 
self-transcending goals of engineering, scientific and 
other creative contribution ... with good to the world, 
with honor, prestige and appreciation to the giver. 


What better can anybody ask? And why run the 
risk of contradicting all the influences brought here to 
bear, by permitting indifference in the selection of the 
drafting tools with which the boy will work? Certainly 
the concept of the value to boy and environment alike 
is worth far more than the petty economy to be gained 
by cheap and worthless tools. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


Chicago +« New York « San Francisco » New Orleans + Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh « Washington + Philadelphia «+ Milwaukee 


Dealers in All Principal Cities 


‘DIETZGEN 


EVERYTHING FOR DRAFTING 
SURVEYING AND PRINT-MAKING 
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LATH 


Essential Lathe Handbook for Student 


Every student needs this new edi- 
tion of “How To Run a Lathe” 

- 128 pages of lathe operation 
fundamentals. Price 50c. Write 
for quantity prices and free copy 
(shop instructors, directors only). 


PLEASE SEND 
INFORMATION 
CHECKED: 
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FOR BETTER JOB TRAINING 


You can add to the effectiveness of vocational training by selecting 
the right equipment. That is why shop instructors have been 
choosing South Bend Lathes for use in school shops for so many 
years. They make instruction thorough and easy. 


These precision lathes keep training practical — students learn 
on industrial lathes, on-the-job retraining is eliminated. South Bend 
Lathes are easy to operate; machine handling is rapidly acquired, 
and less supervision is necessary. Every type of lathe operation can 
be taught to fully develop production techniques. 

South Bend Lathes are made in 5 sizes— 9” to 16-24” swing 


— that meet every training need. Now is the time to find out how 
they can aid you in training better machinists for better jobs. 
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NOW SEE 
IF YOU C/N LEARN 
TO HANOLE 
THAT f 


ry. 
| HE “language 
of files and filing” 
is a necessary part of 
every good mechanic's 
education—whether he is 
“majoring” on a_ specialized 
type of operation or is assigned 
to miscellaneous work around the 
shop. The days of haphazard file selection 
and filing techniques are gone in modern shop 
practices. Parts finishing, assembling and fitting 
must take into account diversity of metals, degree of 
accuracy —and the speed necessary to keep production 


costs within bounds. 


Nicholson file engineers study all these factors and 
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HELPEROUTER! ff DIFFEREN’ JOBS 
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RIGHT FILE 
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design files with tooth shapes, angles, sharpness and 
hardness to fit specific metals, methods and end results. 
With Nicholson, making files is a science. With earnest 
teaching staffs the subject of files and filing is one of 
absorbing interest; with ambitious students one of wide 
range and inestimable value in advancing their mechan- 


ical careers. 


For your school-shop needs, Nicholson or 
Black Diamond files are obtainable through 
industrial supply houses and hardware stores. 


ABOVE —The Nicholson (or Black Diamond) Long Angle 
Lathe File. While the ordinary Mill file is normally capable of 
doing good lathe filing, the Long Angle Lathe file— with teeth 
angle increased from 25° to 45°—does faster and smoother 
work. The chips slide down the longer angle and there is less 
tendency of “pinning up” and scratching surface being smoothed. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. + 23 ACORN STREET * PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND p> 


In Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) 
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This Month’s Cover 


The cover picture for the June, 1953, 
issue of INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND Voca- 
TIONAL EpucaTtion shows Joe Stone, of 
Tucson High School, Tucson, Ariz., as he 
forces grease into the joints of a new 
automobile with the help of a grease gun. 
Joe is a junior and is planning to continue 
in this field of auto mechanics. 

The photograph was taken by Glendal 
Lander of Tucson High School, and sent 
in by Harry A. Goldstein, instructor of 
photography at the high school. 


Your Next Year’s Address 


To make sure that you will receive your 
September issue of INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND 
VOCATIONAL EpucCATION, send us your new 
address, including the zone number, to- 
gether with your former address. Please let 
us have this information no later than 
August 15. 


Entered January 2, 1914, as Second-Class Mail Matter 
at Milwaukee, Wis., under Act of ane 3, 1879. Copy- 
right, 1953 the Bruce Publish Co. Title registered 

in U. S. Saree ovember 25, 
1930. Published monthly except during July and August 

Subscription Information. — Subscription price in the 
United States, Canada, and countries of the Pan-American 
Union, $3.00 per year, able in advance. Postage, 
foreign countries, 50 cents, Copies not over three months 
old, 35 cents; more than three months, 50 cents. 

Discontinvence. — Notice of discontinuance of subscrip 
tion must reach the Publication Office in Milwaukee, at 
least fifteen days before date of expiration. Notices of 
changes of address should invariably include the old as 
well as the new address. Complaints of nonreceipt of sub- 
scribers’ copies canfiot be honored unless made within 
fifteen days after date of issue. 

Editorial Contributions. The Editor invites contribu 
tions bearing w Industrial Arts, Vocational Education 
and related subjects. Manuscripts, drawi , Projects, news 
etc., should be sent to the Publication ¢ in Milwaukee. 
Contributions are paid for upon publication. In all cases 
manuscripts should be accompanied by full return postage 

Articles indexed. —- The articles contained in the Maga 
zine are regularly indexed in “The Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature,”’ and “Education Index.’ 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


Wyoming Vocational Agriculture Teach 
Hillman Snell, Gres 


June 1 
et Association 
bull, Wvo 

June 10-12. Minnesota 
Association, at Duluth Hotel, Duluth 
Henrik Aune, Morris, Minn 

June 11-12. Georgia Vocational Association, at 
Municipal Auditorium, Macon, Ga 
Mi Frances Robert High 
(50 


Secretary 


Agriculture 
Minn 


Vocational 


secretary 


Secretary 


School, Chamble: 


Made Better 
to Cut Better 


All the skill and precision you associate 
with Starrett Tools go into Starrett Hack- 
Precision made by 
latest manufacturing techniques in a mod- 
ern, streamlined plant. The result is blades 
and bands that cut better, last longer, give 
pays 


saws and Band Saws. 


you more for your money. It 
specify STARRETT. 


June 14-17. International Graphic Arts Edu 
cation Association, at Hotel Statler, New York 
City. Secretary, Otis H. Chidester, Senior High 
School, Tucson, Ariz 

June 16-19. Ohio Vocational Agriculture Asso- 
ciation, at Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. Secretary, Howard Nowells, Logan, Ohio 

June 17-19. Pennsylvania Vocational Associa- 
tion, at Forest Inn, Eagles Mere. Secretary Ralph 
0. Gallington, Pennsvivania State College, State 
College, Pa 


Starrett 


HACKSAWS 
AND 


BAND SAWS 


FREE 
REFERENCE 
MATERIAL 


Starrett Hacksaw and 
Band Sew Catolog ond 
the Starrett Cutting 
Chart give complete in- 
formation on cutting 
to any material. Free te 
instructors. Send for it 
Address Dept. CE 











June 21-23. National Association of State Di- 
rectors of Teacher Education and Certification 
at Miami Beach, Fla. Secretary, Eleanor Casebolt 
127 Capitol Bldg., Denver, Colo 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF 
THE MICHIGAN INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 

The twenty-fifth annual M.I.E.S 
was held at Grand Rapids, Mich., on 
17, and 18, 1953 

As usual, the officers of this organization had 
planned an excellent program for their annual 
meeting, but this convention was given an extra 
special flavor because it marked the silver anni 
versary of the society’s foundation 

The first general session held at 8:00 p.m., on 
Thursday, at which Harold J. Van Westrienen, 
chief of the Michigan T and | department was 
chairman, presented a dramatized contrast be 
tween the old manual training shop and the 
modern general school shop. It was too bad 
that more of Michigan's parents were not present 
to see how much more their children are now 
receiving from their school-shop training than 
they themselves had obtained 

At the Friday morning breakiast mecting 
Walter Scharmack, of East Grand Rapids, acted 
as chairman. Roy Featherstone, superintendent 
of schools at East Grand Rapids, the speaker 
chose for his subject “The Right to Choose.” 
He pointed out that here in America we still 
had the privilege to make many free decisions 
about our own lives, and teachers — especially 
shop instructors — have the opportunity of help 
ing students to see the value of making choices 
which will aid them to become successful citizens 

At the business session held at 9:45 a.m., at 
which Dr. J. W. Giachino presided, after hearing 
the reports of the various officers of the associa 
tion, called upon Andrew C. Luff, research chair- 
man at Western Michigan College, to report on 
his study of the question of liability insurance 

Mr. Luff had some preliminary figures on 
what it would cost the individual teacher to 
get group insurance coverage of $10,000 per 
man. He also reported that three states now 
allow their boards of education to assume such 
liability 

Then Gilbert Seeley, director of industrial 
education of Jackson, Mich., introduced the 
speaker, Dr. J. L. Pylman, assistant to the 
superintendent of schools, Grand Rapids. His 
topic, “The Teaching Profession: Whither or 
Wither,” urged teachers to ponder on where they 
in their field of education are going 

Costs of education are rising; teachers, 
cially those skilled in shop skills, are tempted 
by salaries now offered outside of the school; 
more is demanded of the teacher by the ever 
increasing class loads; increases in school popula 
tion require increased staffs; and yet taxpayers 
complain that school costs are way out of step 

We must strive to improve our public rela- 
tions, show what our work actually means to 
our youth, and to our times. If we do not do 
this our work regardless how far we have already 
advanced, will wither and die 

At the afternoon industrial-arts meeting on 
Friday, Dr. John L. Feirer, head of the 
industrial-arts department at Western Michigan 
College, Kalamazoo, acted as chairman 

The guest speaker, Dr. Ray Karnes, chairman 
of the industrial arts department at the Uni 
versity of Illinois, spoke on “Contemporary 
Design and Industrial Arts Objectives,” and illus 
trated his talk with colored slides. 

A panel discussion of the topic then followed 


convention 
April 16, 


espe 


(Continued on page 6A) 
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How to teach students right — 
on 4 Budget! 





Kee 









NEW! B&D 
UTILITY Portable 
Jig Saw 


Perfect for cutting wood, 
lastic, metal, leather, rub- 
*r and composition mate- 

rials; cuts straight lines as 

well as intricate patterns. Power- 
ed by a specially-built B&D uni- 

versal motor. Complete with 5 

different blades, to cut most eve ry 


kind of material only $49. 50 


See? 


B&D UTILITY 


Ye" DRILL 

All-around drill for wood, 
metal, plastics. Capacity: 
4" in steel; double in hard- 
wood. Compact, light, 
powerful = only $22.95 


B&D UTILITY 5” 


Sander-Polisher 

Equipped for drilling wood, 
plastics, and metal for 
sanding and polishing fur- 
niture, woodwork projects, 


etc .. only $32.95 


B&D UTILITY 
Yo” DRILL 


For all-purpose drilling in 
all kinds of materials. 
Greater strength and ca- 
pacity ('¢" in steel; 1” in 
hardwood) than \%” drill 

only $44.95 


B&D 6" Heavy-Duty 
Deluxe Saw 

Durable, heavy-duty saw 
Cuts to 2” depth; has built- 
in depth and bevel adjust- 
ment. Telescoping blade 
guard ___ only $76.50 
6" Heavy-Duty $56.50 
7° Heavy-Duty $88.50 


B&D UTILITY 
No. 44 Sander 


Finish sands wood or metal 
ten times faster than by 
hand! Orbital action. Full 
3%" x 7° sanding surface 
Powerful B& D-built motor 

; . only $46. 95 
No. 88 Sander sanding 
area 4%%"x11". . $64.50 





We 


; > 
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Switch to Black & Decker 
Utility Tools—the quality 
line at a reasonable price! 


VEN if you’re working on a tight budget, you 
can still teach your students the right way 
with tools made by Black & Decker, world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of portable electric tools. Every 
B&D Utility tool is well-made, dependable, and 
handles easily like the professional Black & Decker 
tools your students will use in industry. Famous 
Black & Decker safety devices cut down beginzer 
nervousness. What’s more, a complete line of 
accessories increases the versatility and value of 
these tools. Give your students this extra break 
train them on Black & Decker-built tools! 


Remember — B&D Utility Tools cost you less in 
the long run, because they give longer life. See your 
nearby B&D Utility Dealer for complete informa- 
tion, or write for catalog to: THE BLack & DECKER 
Mrc. Co., Dept. 616, Towson 4, Md. 


Troous 
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[he panel members were: Henry Beukema, 
George A. Willoughby, Dr. James Bowman, 
Bert Lamson, and Lindsay Farnan 

The silver anniversary banquet was held at 
6:30 p.m. Friday, with Dr. J. W. Giachino, 
president, acting as chairman 

After the customary welcome and greeting 
speeches had been made, past presidents were 
introduced. An honorary life membership was 
given to Dr. Lee M. Thurston, and the master 
teacher award was granted to Warren Small, 
Detroit, Mich 
The main address on this occasion was given 
by Dr. Neil Bowman, National Association of 


in these outstanding 
Millers Falls electric tools 


In an electric tool, it's power that counts. 
And that’s just what you get in these latest 
additions to Millers Falls power-packed 
utility line. Feature by feature — each is 
an eye-opener for value — designed and 
built to outperform any comparable tools 
on the market today. 





Ne. 700 Powerful, compact, 
EASIER, FASTER safe — the biggest 
SAWING ON buy in sows today. 
90% OF 7” blade; 2%" ca- 
ALL J08S pacity; cuts finished 


24's at 45° mitre. 
With abrasive discs, cuts metals, concrete, tile. 
Also available: Heavy-Duty No. 850 9” and 
No, 1050 10” saws. 





Ne. 912 
MOST POWERFUL 1,” 
UTHITY DRILL MADE 


Weighs only 8 ibs., but packs more power thon 
any comparable drill made. Capacity: Ya” in 
steel; 44° in hard wood, With Jacobs Geared 
Key Chuck. 


Write for literature and full information on Millers Falls 
broad line of high-performance utility and industrial 


electric tools. 


MULLERS FALLS COMPANY 
Greenfield, Mass. 











Manufacturers, New York City, who gave a 
very meaningful presentation of what our 
country needs to put it back on a sound basis 
of economy and progress 

On Saturday morning the Epsilon Pi Tau, 
honorary industrial-arts fraternity, held a break- 
fast at which Dr. William E. Warner, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, and organizer 
of E.P.T. spoke on the “Growing Responsibilities 
of Industrial Arts in Public Schools.” 

In his address Dr. Warner dwelt heavily on 
the necessity of fashioning the industrial-arts cur- 
riculum so it would vividly portray present-day 
technology to the students. 

Saturday morning was given over to excellent 
round-table discussions on graphic arts, drafting, 
general shop, research, machine shop, and auto 
mechanics. 

The Ship’s program was held in connection 


Theres Power to Spare 







. 1814 
NEW 14” PISTOL-GRIP DRILL 


The biggest 4" drill value ever offered. 
Light yet rugged, streamiined yet power- 
ful. Also operates grinding, buffing and 
wire brush wheels, sanding discs and pol- 
ishing bonnets. 






No. 966 
Sander-Polisher 
MOST VERSATILE 
TOOL IN ITS FIELD 


Capable of handling 
practically every 

of work. It tulle. 
sands, grinds, pol- 
ishes, woxes, wire 
brushes, drills, mixes points. And it's the only 
disc sander. polisher with an orbital attachment 
for fine-finish work. Versatility plus! 


Ne. 2912 
RUGGED VERTICAL 
AND HORIZONTAL 

STANDS 


For high-accuracy drill- 
ing, Millers Falls offers 
sturdily constructed ver- 
tical bench stands. (No. 
2912 for Vo” drill shown 
at right.) In addition, a 
horizontal bench stand 
and many other acces- 
sories ore available to 
multiply the usefulness 
of Millers Falls '4” 
drills. 





MILLERS 
TOOLS 















with the convention luncheon on Saturday after- 
noon. The chairman on this occasion was Walter 
Scharmack, vice-president of M.I.ES. 

The report of the election results was given 
by Dr. Jos. Giachino, the retiring president. He 
announced that Walter Scharmack will be the 
president of M.I.E.S. for the coming year, and 
that Morley Dixon was elected vice-president. 

The speaker at this luncheon was Juel M 
Ranum, director of personnel of the Whirlpool 
Corporation at St. Joseph, Mich. 

The Ship’s program then followed at which 
Clyde C. Clack represented the forty or more 
exhibitors who had displayed their wares at 
this convention. 

The Michigan teachers of industrial arts, voca- 
tional education, and teacher-education institu- 
tions cannot be complimented too highly on the 
fine school exhibits which they had on display. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
CONVENTION 


The 15th annual convention of the American 
Industrial Arts Association was held on April 
30, May 1 and 2, 1953, at the Stattler Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The local arrangements committee, the chairman 
of which was Merrill C. Hamburg, supervisor of 
industrial arts, Detroit, Mich., is to be highly 
complimented for the excellency of the work 
which they performed. 

The school exhibits could hardly have been 
excelled, and the 45 to 50 commercial exhibitors 
were well taken care of by the fine arrangements 
made for them by J. Ely Van Hart, supervisor 
of industrial arts, Elizabeth, N. J., who has been 
in charge of this phase of the convention arrang« 
ments for quite a number of years 

At the first general meeting held Thursday 
morning, April 30, the general theme — “Factors 
Influencing the Further Development of In- 
dustrial Arts Education: Developing an Action 
Program” — was presented by Gordon O. Wilber, 
head, department of industrial arts, State Teach- 
ers College, Oswego, N. Y., and John R. Luding- 
ton, specialist for industrial arts, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Four discussion groups were then formed to 
discuss the industrial-arts program, teaching and 
learning, evaluation, and public and professional 
relationships. 

At the 7:30 p.m. session on Thursday the 
composition of a suitable undergraduate program 
for prospective industrial-arts teachers was con- 
sidered in four separate groups. 

Milo T. Oakland, head, industrial-arts depart- 
ment, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, Ill., was chairman of group 1; and E. E 
Ericson, Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., was the main speaker 

The second group, under the chairmanship of 
W. C. Bicknell, department of industrial educa 
tion, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
Ill., discussed modern supervision in industrial 
arts. 

J. Lyman Goldsmith, assistant supervisor of 
industrial arts, Los Angeles, Calif. was the 
speaker. 

William E. Huss, head of the department of 
industrial-arts laboratories at State Teachers 
College, Oswego, N. Y., was chairman of group 
3, which discussed industrial-arts experiences 
which promote behavior changes. The main 
speaker for this group was J. Osborne Johnson. 
director of industrial arts and special services, 
Denver, Colo. 

At the Friday morning session the general 
shop received special attention 


(Continued on page 8A) 
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Cuts 34%" 
deep; 20” x 
2714" table, 
precision- 
ground — 
12” right of 
blade, 13” 
ahead — ex- 
tensions available. 
Quick - positioning 
fence, with vernier 
control. 


i BELT & DISC SANDERS 


Sands any width boards, 
angles, curves, metals, plastics 
for complete sanding instruc- 
tion. 10” disc, 4” belt, table 
tilts 45°. 


DRILL PRESSES 


15” floor and bench mod- 
els include new operating 
and durability features. 
4ball bearing “floating 
drive” for long accuracy 
life. Extra-heavy head, 
table, column, base. New 
depth control stop. 1234” 
u bench size also available. 




















10° AND-8" SAWS 


8” model is 
shown. 
3 These are 
both tilt- 
ing arbor saws with 
precision-ground ta- 
bles and the patent- 
ed Atlas quick-posi- 
tioning fence with 
vernier control. 


6" JOINTER 


42” long pre- 
cision - ground 
table, 32” x 
4” tilting 
fence support- 
ed close to 
cutter head. 
Sealed-for-life 
ball bearings. 


ye EC ATLAS PRESS COMPANY, 606 N. Pitcher St., 


i 


Whatever your educational sphere — junior or senior 


today for latest catalog. 


: SOUND TOOL. INVESTMENTS 
For EVERY TYPE OF ‘SHOP 


12° BAND SAW 









Ideal size for school 
shops. 14” x 14” preci- 
sion-ground table tilts 
45°. Cuts stock to 614" 
thick. Ball bearing 
equipped wheels and 
blade supports. 





high industrial arts, or vocational education — you can’t 
select better woodworking tools for your shop than those 
shown here. (1) Atlas woodworking tools are ruggedly 
built to stand hard use — their long-wearing qualities 
get the nod from budget-minded administrators. (2) Each 
tool has exclusive features that help students do better 
work, reduce material spoilage, and simplify instruction. 
Moving parts are carefully guarded. (3) Atlas low prices 
help you make the most of restricted funds — also appeal- 
ing to those who watch the budgets. Get full details 
about the tools you'll be needing before you plan your 
requisitions for next term. Ask your Atlas dealer, or send 


12” WOOD LATHE 








” between centers. 
bested. for-life ball 
bearings. Lever-con- 
trolled bed locks on tail- 
stock and tool support 


base. 4 speeds. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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In the classroom —as under the 
“big top”—one slip can ruin an 
otherwise skillful performance. 
The experienced instructor 
wisely minimizes this danger by 


always insisting upon using 


time-proved “tools of the trade” 
like Kester Acid-Core Solder and 
Kester Plastic Rosin-Core 


Solder . . . dependable headliners 


for more than 50 years. 


WRITE TODAY for your free copies of the Kester 
Soldering Manuals. There's one for the instructor and one written 
for the student. Why not do it now? 


KESTER 
Fiux 7 } CORE 


SOLDER COMPANY 


4257 WRIGHTWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY; BRANTFORD, CANADA 
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J. Lyman Goldsmith, Los Angeles, Calif., was 
chairman. 

W. E. Huss of Oswego, N. Y., spoke on “What 
Is a Good General Shop?” He emphasized that 
environment, opportunities for activities, boy 
interests, and contacts with interesting materials, 
tools, and acquaintanceship with job planning 
must be provided to catch and hold the imagina- 
tion of the student 

Ira Madden, shop teacher of Detroit, not only 
said that the shop teacher must be enthusiastic 
in his work, but he demonstrated what an 
enthusiastic leader he himself was. 

M. J. Ruley, supervisor of industrial arts, 
Tulsa, Okla., emphasized that our present-day 
teachers must be better prepared than formerly 
because class loads have increased while the 
number of available teachers has decreased. 

Joseph Schad, of the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, said that the shops in their institution 
are of the comprehensive general shop type 
Students at the teacher training level must be 
taught in shops and subjects similar to those that 
they themselves must teach. 

The Friday afternoon session was conducted 
by Roy Radtke, director of industrial arts, 
Milwaukee, Wis. " 

Harvey K. Meyer, professor of industrial and 
vocational education, University of Florida, Gains- 
ville, Fla., spoke on the various cultures from 
which stems our American culture. 

Robert L. Thompson, associate professor of 
education, New York University, New York City, 
N. Y., showed how youngsters can be interested 
by making apparatus for performing the tricks 
used by magicians. 

Kermit A. Seefeld, associate professor of in- 
dustrial arts, University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., outlined what is required to make a 
really successful teacher. What attracts students 
to a good teacher most are the teacher's personal 
morality, knowledge of his subject, and the 
fairness with which he treats his students 

The convention banquet on Friday evening was 
a very delightful occasion. 

Merrill C. Hamburg was the toastmaster 

The main address was given by Arthur Dondi- 
neau, superintendent of public schools, Detroit, 
Mich. He emphasized the good that industrial 
arts was doing and expressed the hope that 
every child would finish high school, and that 
all would have the basic knowledge required to 
make a living. 

The Ship’s program followed the evening 
session, with William F. Brown, representing the 
Atlas Press Company of Kalamazoo, Mich., acting 
as deck officer for the Ship. The entertainment 
was hugely enjoyed by all present, as were also 
the many fine gifts donated by the commercial 
exhibitors. 

The business session on Saturday morning was 
well attended. Gordon O. Wilber presided 

Officers elected for the year 1953-54 are: presi 
dent, Fred J. Schmidt, Jr., head, department of 
industrial arts, Ball State Teachers College, Mun 
cie, Ind.; vice-president, J. Ely Van Hart, super 
visor of industrial arts, Elizabeth, N. J 

After the business meeting, L. A. Patronsky, 
associate professor of wood technology at the 
University of Michigan, gave an excellent detailed 
account of how veneers are made, and what 
glues are best for making veneers for various 
purposes 


(Continued on page 16A 
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The Delta Drill Press has more than demon- 
strated its worth in Shortridge plastics classes 


Shortridge High School has gained an enviable repu- 
tation with its shop work in plastics, and Mr. Johnson 
gives a large share of the credit to the Delta Power 
Tools with which his shop is equipped. Items made 
by Shortridge students won ‘‘First’”’ and ‘‘Second”’ 
and four honorable mentions in the Plasticraft division 
of the National Industrial Arts competition, sponsored 
by the Ford Motor Co.—and have been on display at 
the Museum of Science and Industry in Chicago. 


Only about three years ago, hardly a student at 
Shortridge knew of Plasticraft. Aggressive Mr. Johnson 
started the ball rolling with a $25.00 investment in 
plastics, and a Delta Scroll Saw installed in the in- 
dustrial arts shop. As interest in Plasticraft grew from 
one class, to eight periods of instruction, a Delta Lathe 
and a Delta Drill Press were added. 








a 
Read this helpful, interesting magazine published for school shops — the 
POWER TOOL INSTRUCTOR 

Four times a year Free Ow Reguesd! 





Here a student demonstrates how easy it is to "do the job” with a Delta 


Girls keep up with boys in my shop classes 


because DELTA TOOLS 


ARE SO EASY TO OPERATE... 
— says Mh. Gordon fohunson, Industrial Arts Instructor, 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


QUALITY MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 








“A great many people don’t realize it,’’ stated Mr. 
Johnson, “but girls are just as keen about shop-work 
as are boys. Because Delta Tools are so easy to 
operate, the girls step right up and saw, bore and 
turn to keep right up with the boys.” 

Whether your classes are in plastics, woodworking or metal 
working, you, too, will find that for ease of operation, built-in 
accuracy, safety and quality construction, Delta tools are your 


best investment. Ask your Delta dealer for complete informa- 
tion today. 


DELTA QUALITY POWER TOOLS 
Rockwell 


b 
DELTA POWER TOOL DIVISION, a MANUFACTURING CO., 
402F North Lexington Avenve—Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania. 
L! Send me the name of the neorest Delta dealer. 
C) Send me the “Power Tool Instructor” regularly. 


Another Product 


Name = 
Position 

School 

Address —— 

City 


Zone—— Stote 
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COWYMBIAN VISES 


2 | 
COLYMBIAN 
eae cee 





The Sensationally NEW Low-Priced 

















PARES No. 20 
20” PLANER 


Here is a modernly designed, rugged, high-speed, 
low-priced planer that is ideally suited for every 
shop and industrial plant requiring a quality sur- 
facer. The Parks No. 20 Planer has a four-knife 
cutterhead with a speed of 3600 R.P.M. and offers 
two feed speeds — 20 and 40 F.P.M., and 40 and 
80 F.P.M. Write for 
complete descriptive 
literature. 


















The PARES 
Heavy-Duty 
12” x4" Planer 

A compact, sturdy, thickness planer 
that offers mill planer precision and 


ruggedness at a sensotionally low 
price. Write for descriptive catalog 
sheet. 



















no TRADES 





WELP WANTE 
proressions & 



















“®@ YES, industry does need skilled 
+ operators of DoALL Band Machines 
for sawing, slicing, grinding, filing, 
honing, polishing metals, woods, 
plastics, rubber, fabrics, glass and 
other materials. DoALL machines 
are standard production tools in 
thousands of plants and many more 
are being installed every day. 

@ Is your shop equipped with a 
DoALL? Are you familiar with these 
new tools?? Complete data on -re- 
quest. 


THE DoALL COMPANY 
254 W. Laurel Ave., Des Piaines, til. 






















Ask for 
Literature 
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SKIL 
Belt Sanders 
i serve double 








purpose! 








: ...for vocational training classes 
... for building maintenance 


What is more natural than to train students with the belt 






sander they will use as professionals! SKIL Belt Sanders pro- 
duce faster work, finer workmanship. They are school-and-job- 
proved to give perfectly smooth finishes on all materials, 
| whether wood, metal or composition. 

SKIL Belt Sanders are designed for ease of handling and 
long life. In maintenance, they excel in refinishing cabinets, 
desks, blackboards and other school fittings. Cutting out 
tedious time-consuming hand labor, these SKIL Belt Sanders 


pay for themselves with the money they save. SKIL Belt Sender—Medel 448 —3" bell. 
Weighs 15% Ibs. Size: 44%" wide x 154" long 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, CONTACT YOUR teeth rade» = joey Penge 


SKIL DISTRIBUTOR, OR WRITE DIRECT Che WE vesren CHERIRE 


SKIL Products are made only by SKIL Corporation 
formerly SKILSAW., Inc 
5033 Elston Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 
SKIL Factory Branches in 34 Principal Cities 
in Canada: Skiltools, Ltd. 


3601 Dundos Street West, Toronto 9, Ont, P ° R TA B L E TO 0 L S 
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STANLEY. 
te 
Scho? ies 


help shop instructors... 


Stanley Safety Charts and Instruction Charts are effective 
teaching aids that save time in covering important safety 
information and the correct use of tools. 


SAFETY 
CHARTS 





Excellent for safety discussions in the shop. Simple, colorful 
and humorous, they put across a telling message that is 
easily remembered. Size: 18" x 12°, lacquered to prevent 
soiling, equipped with metal grommets for hanging on hooks. 
36 charts per set. $2.50 postpaid in U.S.A. (In Canada, $4.10) 


° 


° sa 
Le rome 
aneen ee 


panne 10" 
vee grammar sonee ° 


see RGNEE INSTRUCTION 
CHARTS 


More and more shop teachers are finding them 
indispensable for teaching the proper use and care of tools. 
Hundreds of line drawings make them easy to understand 
and remember. 38 different charts printed on both sides of 
heavy cardboard comprise the set of 19 cards. Size is 27!4" 
x 20'9". Cards are lacquered both sides and fitted with two 
metal grommets for hanging on hooks. $5.50 complete set 
postpaid in U.S.A. ($7.25 in Canada). 


THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD , 100" 
> YEAR 


[ STANLEY ] Stanley Tools } ws ! 


New Britain, Conn. ; 








Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 
HARDWARE © TOOLS © ELECTRIC TOOLS © STEEL STRAPPING © STEEL 
eames es a= USE THIS COUPON = @ e=w ea = 


STANLEY TOOLS, Educational Dept., 
104 Elm Street, New Britain, Connecticut 
[ ] Send me one set of Stonley Safety Charts, $2.50 
[| Send me one set of Stanley instruction Charts, $5.50 
(Enclosed is proper amount.) 


“OLIVER” JOINTERS 


are the heavy type . . . assuring 
smooth, accu- 

rate jointing 

and fitting with 

ease! 


“Oliver” 8-in. Jointer planes “Oliver” 6-in. Jointer is ideal for all 
stock for perfect glue joints. classes of small work. Sturdy, rigid, one- 
Has 60-in. polished tables. piece frame carries tables, cutterhead, 
Three-knife cutterhead runs in motor, fence and guard. Tables raised 
self-aligning ball bearings. and lowered by hand knobs and screw. 
Fence adjustable to 45° across Fence, adjustable across table, can be 
table. Table lowers up to 1” tilted up to 45°. Three-knife circular 
for rabbeting. Ask for Bulletin safety cylinder. Write for Bulletin No. 
No. 144. 133. 


“Oliver” Jointers also made in 12” to 30” sizes. 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 


Established 1890 GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


ARMSTRONG 


- + ~ 


‘ a i 
a - VY 


- 


Teach with the 
standard tools of 
industry. 
Write for 
Catalog 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 
“The Tool Holder People” 
5222 W. Armstrong Ave. Chicago 30, U. S. A. 
New York, San Francisco 
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All excellent 
products result 





from long 






studies of needs, 





and from diligent 
application of sound 
principles, The SJOSTROM 
work benches present 





Model V-4M 
Four position work bench 














solid proof that when 





quality is not compromised, 
the customer is best served. 

Write for details and 
data sheet on all models. 





S/OSTROM 


COMPANY 








1712 WORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PENNSYLVANIA 















NEW wor | 


LAT 1G" 


NOW READY In sh 


© FEATURING AMERICA’S 
FINEST HARDWOOD LUMBER 
FOR USE IN SCHOOL SHOPS 


Send today for this new, 28-page catalog. Contains detailed 
information on 16 species of woods used by Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education classes; special school shop items such as 
bench tops, drawing boards, plywood, etc., direct mill-to-school 
delivery service, delivered prices east of the Mississippi River 
and other helpful data. 

Catalog sent free, postage paid, upon request. Order your 
copy today! 


HARDWOG OF AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL LUMBER DIVISION 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


CORPORATION 
























Preferred by instructors behiie od inspire 
students to new achievements . . . WESTON instru- 
ments also are the choice of practical administrators 
because their ruggedness and year after year 
dependability make their cost remarkably low! 
Ask for bulletin listing all instruments. 
WESTON Electrical Instrument Corporation, 
614 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 


For Advanced Requirements MODEL 622 


Ultra sensitive instruments of 
the double pivoted type re- 
quiring no leveling when used 
in horizontal position, Com- 
bine high accuracy and a 6.1 
inch scale ... ideal for precise 
measurements of potential and 
current at very low energy 
levels. Available as d-c volt- 
meters, millivolemeters, milli- 
ammeters and microammeters; 
electrolysis volt-millivoltme- 
ters and high resistance volt- 
meters—also as a-c rectifier 
type instruments and as ther- 
mocouple ammeters, milliam- 
meters and voltmeters. 


For Electrical Machinery Labs MODEL 633 


A clamp-on volt-ammeter built 
to Weston standards of safety, 
accuracy and dependability. Five 
full scale a-c current ranges of 
1000/250/100/25/10 amperes 
with range overlap. Three self- 
contained a-c voltage ranges of 
700/350/175 volts—insulated 
for 750 volts. Has convenient 6 
position switch easily operated 
by thumb—adjustable pointer 
stop facilitates measuring start- 
ing current of motors. 


WESTON 


© Suiumenls 
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New 16° and 14’ 
Band Saws by WALKER-TURNER 


For school shops, where neither the ca- 
pacity mor expense of heavy industrial 
machines is warranted, and where a “light 
machine” would be just as impractical, 
Walker-Turner has engineered a special 
class of light-heavyweight Band Saws. 

Professional in design and operation, yet 
light for production machines. Walker- 
Turner light-heavyweights give industrial 
arts and vocational schools the needed ac- 
curacy, range of speeds, and ease of han- 
dling for student training, without neces- 
sity of heavy investment. 

For complete information, write your 
name and address in margin below. 


THROUGH 
TRAINED 

INDUSTRIAL KEARNEY A 

DISTRIBUTORS PLAIWEIELD, 


Het CORPORATION 


sow omy WALK a 


DRILL PRESSES —Hond and Power Feed * RADIAL DRILLS * Wood and 

Metal Cutting BAND SAWS * TILTING ARBOR SAWS * RADIAL SAWS 

3G SAWS * LATHES © SPINDLE SHAPERS * JOINTERS * BELT and DISC 
SURFACERS © FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACHINES 


te write for full detail 
Walker-Turner Division, Kearney & Trecker Corp. 


Dept. IA 6, Plainfield, N. J. 
(Please write your name and address in margin of page) 
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Industrial Arts in the Public Schools 
of the City of New York 


JOHN M. HURLEY 


Acting Director of Industrial Arts 
Elementary and Junior High Schools 


and 


LUDWIG MADSEN 


Bureau of Vocational Activities 
Board of Education 
New York, N. Y. 


The story of industrial arts in the city 
of New York is related in the same spirit 
as expressed in the Ordinance of 1787: 
“Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be 
encouraged.” 

In 1637 the first school was established 
by the Dutch in New Amsterdam. Adam 
Roelantsen was appointed schoolmaster. 
In 1642 he built a house in which he 
taught school. A tablet on the Produce 
Exchange on Stone Street marks the site. 


The Start of Public Education in the 
City of New York 


It was not until a considerable time 
after the close of the Revolutionary War 
that much interest was manifested in pub- 
lic education. In 1800 New York City had 
a population of about 60,000, with no 
school facilities other than those provided 
by private and church schools. In 1805, a 
body of public spirited citizens formed an 





association and applied to the legislature 
for a charter to establish a school society. 
The legislature approved the request and 
there was instituted in 1808 the Free 
School Society of the city of New York. 
The first building was erected on Tryon 
Road and was dedicated in 1809, DeWitt 
Clinton, first president of this society, 
made the dedicatory address. 

In 1825 the New York Free School 
Society became the sole recipient of grants 
from public funds “for the education of 
such poor children as do not belong to, 
or are not provided for by any religious 
society.” It thereupon changed its name 
to “The Public School Society of New 
York” and was permitted to levy a local 
tax. In 1842 it ceased to receive public 
funds, and a city board of education was 
founded to which the society turned over 
its buildings and property when it dis- 
banded in 1883. 

The development since then has been 
rapid and continuous and the present pub- 
lic school system is the result. In the 
October 31, 1952, registration report there 
were 910,934 students enrolled in the public 
schools, and 37,053 teachers. There are 
561 elementary schools, 88 elementary and 
junior high schools combined, 54 junior 
high schools, 54 academic high schools, 
and 31 vocational high schools. 

In 1847 the city of New York estab- 
lished its first tax-supported college and 
has since added three more. City, Hunter, 
Brooklyn, and Queens College comprise 
the largest body of collegiate students in 
the United States. City College has com- 
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plete shop facilities for the training of 
industrial-arts teachers. 


Junior High Schools 

The general function of the junior high 
school program of studies is to provide 
students with a general education that 
will make them worth-while members of 
our present-day society. This outcome is 
attained through the following objectives: 
development of good health habits; de- 
velopment of sound thinking and reason- 
ing; development of the skills of reading, 
writing, and speaking; development of an 
appreciation of beauty as well as creative 
expression; development of desirable social 
attitudes and relationships; development 
of an awareness and appreciation of eco- 
nomic relationships; development of de- 
sirable interests, aptitudes, and abilities 
through exploration. 

The everyday activities of the average 
person have to do with various phases of 
mechanical and industrial interests. There- 
fore it is necessary that the student have 
exploratory-industrial learning experiences 
in the cultural subjects that are basic to 
a general education. 

The objectives of the industrial-arts 
course of study in our elementary and 
junior high schools are: 

To give an opportunity to explore, de- 
velop, and evaluate special interests which 
may serve to influence a student’s choice 
of further education. 

To secure a basic knowledge of ma- 
terials, and of modern 
industry. 


tools, processes 
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To acquaint students with occupational 
information. 

To provide opportunities for inter- 
relating academic knowledge with shop 
activities. 

To develop intelligent consumer attitudes. 

To develop democratic living through 
shop activities and environment. 

To develop an awareness of common 
hazards and habits of safety in school, 
home, and community. 

To provide opportunity for the develop- 
ment of creative expression, initiative, and 
co-operative attitudes. 

To develop an appreciation of good 
workmanship and design. 

To develop a sympathetic understand- 
ing of, and respect for, manual labor. 

To give the early adolescent an oppor- 
tunity to “learn by doing” by constructing 
useful projects. 

To develop hobby interests and useful 
leisure time activities. 

To develop the ability to make simple 
repairs and improvements in the home. 

In order to meet these guidance and 
exploratory objectives, a study of the oc- 
cupational census of New York State was 
made. The largest areas of industry in 
terms of numbers of people employed are 
as follows: 


1. Wood 5. Ceramics 

2. Metal 6. Leather 

3. Printing 7. Chemical 
(Graphic Arts) 8. Food 

4. Electrical 9. Textiles 


It is evident from the above tabulation 
that a worth-while industrial-arts program 
should take account of the processes and 
materiais of these areas. 

On the basis of the foregoing, six types 
of industrial-arts shops have been de- 
veloped in the city of New York — wood, 
metal, eleciricity, graphic arts, ceramics, 
and general crafts. In the home-economics 
area five types of shops have developed, 
namely, food, clothing, novelty, millinery, 
and art weaving or textiles. The chemical 
industry is covered by courses in general 
science with such extensions as the re- 
lated information of the shops provides. 


Academic High Schools 
The industrial-arts program in the aca- 
demic high schools is a logical extension 
of the junior high school program. It aims 
at similar objectives with more mature 
students, many of whom are still uncer- 


tain as to a choice of vocation or higher 
education. 

The needs of these students as well as 
those who have decided on commercial, 
technical, and professional pursuits are 
best met by providing a variety of work 
with opportunity for broad experience in 
the use of hand and machine tools. 


General Criteria for the Selection of 
Shop Equipment 

The obvious basis for the selection of 
shop equipment is the educational aims to 
be achieved through its use. Every tool, 
machine, bench, and piece of apparatus 
should provide for a maximum of pupil 
participation and learning through its use. 
Each item of equipment should represent 
a basic industrial process or a part of one. 
Learning through experience for purposes 
of orientation in an industrial society re- 
quires a variety of equipment rather than 
a duplication of specialized items. Gen- 
erally the machines in use in schools are 
selected for their ability to provide ex- 
perience in basic machine processes. No 
attempt is made to place in school shops 
the highly specialized machines found in 
industry. This is due principally to the 
difficulty and expense encountered in keep- 
ing them up to date. 

All equipment should be designed and 
built, and in turn selected and used with 
specific reference to safety, size, height, 
strength, mental development, and experi- 
ence of the individuals who use it. Thus 
the capacity, weight, power, speed, feed, 
and size of machines should be determined 
as far as possible by the maturity of the 
students who will use them. 

Obsolescence is an increasingly impor- 
tant factor which school officials must 
recognize and meet in developing modern 
shop programs. American industry retools 
periodically for a world where change is 
the only certainty. Schools are faced with 
the same problem. Equipment manufac- 
turers are now producing moderately 
priced equipment of improved design 
which makes periodic replacement possible 
and economical. 


Specific Criteria for the Selection of 
Shop Equipment 
a) To provide the student with basic 
knowledge of materials, tools, and processes 
of modern industry. 
5) To give the student an opportunity 
to “learn by doing,” by constructing things. 


c) To meet the maturity of the stu- 
dents who are to use the shop, as well as 
the type of work to be done. 

d) To be suitable for the construction 
of projects as listed in the course of study. 


Procedures Followed in the Selection of 
Shop Equipment 


Specific recommendations for equipment 
for each of the industrial-arts shops in 
junior high schools are listed on the typical 
shop layouts prepared by the Bureau of 
Vocational Activities and submitted to the 
Division of Housing and Business Admin- 
istration for its approval. The selection of 
this equipment is based on the criteria 
listed in the foregoing. 

The Bureau of Vocational Activities, 
after receiving requests from school prin- 
cipals and superintendents for school shop 
changes and additions, sends a representa- 
tive to visit the school. After conferences 
with shop teachers and principal to de- 
termine school needs, this bureau, drawing 
on its past experience, prepares a layout 
and recommends the equipment and struc- 
tural changes necessary. In preparing these 
layouts and lists of recommended equip- 
ment, full cognizance is taken of the aims, 
objectives, standards, and criteria as they 
apply to each division and type of shop. 
The layouts and recommendations are then 
submitted to the divisional superintendent 
and the superintendent of the Division of 
Housing and Administration for approval. 
They are then forwarded to the Bureau of 
Plant Operation and Maintenance for the 
preparation of detailed plans and necessary 
specifications. 

In the case of new construction, the 
Bureau of Vocational Activities prepares 
layouts and equipment recommendations 
at the request of the Superintendent of 
the Division of Housing and Business 
Administration. These layouts and equip- 
ment recommendations, after receiving the 
necessary approvals, are forwarded to the 
Bureau of Construction for the prepara- 
tion of detailed plans and necessary 
specifications. 


General Recommendations 
In order to insure equal opportunities 
for the students in all of our schools, the 
following program has been initiated: 
1. Improve present shop facilities. 
a) Replace worn out and obsolete 
equipment. 
5) Replace equipment no _ longer 
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suitable to meet needs of course 
of study. 
c) Provide additional equipment to 
meet the needs of the curriculum. 
d) Improve structural facilities, i.e., 
lighting, washing, and storage 
facilities. 


e) Increase size of shops. 
2. Provide additional shops: 


a) In schools that lack shops. 


5) In schools that have an insufficient 
number of shops to meet the needs 


of the students. 


Vocational Education in Peru 


1944-1952 


DR. STUART ANDERSON 


Technical Director of Vocational 
Education 


and 


J. ARTHUR ELMER 


Specialist in Vocational Education 
The Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
Division of Education 

Lima, Peru 


(Continued from page 157 of the 
May, 1953, issue) 


In 1950, the Government of Peru 
launched a ten-year plan for the improve- 
ment of public education. A part of this 
program included the orientation of the 
educational system toward a more practi- 
cal program with emphasis on vocational 
education. The construction of what are 
called “Grandes Unidades Escolares,” in 
the larger cities of Peru was the initial 
step in this program. This plan for the 
improvement of education called for the 
construction and organization of 30 techni- 
cal schools operating at the secondary level. 
The basic problem here was, and still is, 
to construct and equip modern technical 
education buildings and to prepare teachers 
for the technical schools of the entire 
Republic. 

Because of this new building program, 
the need for more shop teachers was evi- 
dent. In co-operation with the Ministry of 
Education, SECPANE organized a teacher 
training course designed to provide teachers 


- for at least two of the Unidades which 


were to be completed by 1951. The addi- 
tional need to provide for teachers who 
leave the service, as well as the probability 
that more “Unidades” would be built in 
the future, further justified the need for 
this program. This short course of eight 
months was considered of an emergency 
nature. Although it was not intended to 
be a substitute for plans which were under 
way to establish a much needed teacher 
preparation program, it became the initial 
step in the present long range plan. 

The establishment of trade and indus- 
trial schools has an obvious relationship 
to the improvement of Peruvian industry. 
However, the work of the Servicio and the 
Ministry in building these new schools 
in urban centers will have been in vain 
unless ways and means are found of pro- 
viding competent teachers. 

On October 18, 1950, the Ministry of 
Public Education of Peru and The Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs (ITAA) signed a 
five-year basic agreement for the extension 
of activities which had been carried on 
under the joint program since its begin- 
ning. Authorization by these governments 
for the signing of the five-year agreement, 
instead of an annual agreement, make 
possible the long range planning of the 
Cooperative Education Program. One of 
the most important sections of this basic 
agreement authorized the construction of a 
new Central Normal School. It was de- 
cided to locate this new campus near 
Chosica, a city of 15,000 people, 25 miles 
east of Lima in the fertile Rimac River 
Valley. Here, on a campus of 47.6 hectares, 
(about 118 acres), construction has al- 
ready begun on an administration building 


which will include a cafeteria, student 
union, and auditorium in addition to the 
general administrative offices. Two one- 
story shop buildings, one men’s dormitory, 
and an education building, are also under 
construction. In the near future another 
dormitory, a library, and a gymnasium 
will be added. Future plans include build- 
ings for the humanities, science, social 
science, home economics, and additional 
dormitories for men and women. 


Selection of the Staff 

The organization of the technical divi- 
sion of the Central Normal School re- 
quired considerable planning. Long and 
careful study, as well as lengthy discus- 
sions went into the construction of the 
curriculum for the preparation of teacher 
of vocational shop subjects. 

Once agreement had been reached with 
the Ministry of Education concerning the 
problems of curriculum, then followed the 
need for finding persons qualified to teach 
those subjects included in the curriculum. 
Most of the month of December, 1950, 
was spent in the preparation of trade tests 
that were to be used in the selection of 
prospective shop teachers for the Central 
Normal School. One hundred and twenty- 
five men appeared for interviews in answer 
to several newspaper advertisements for 
qualified shop teachers. Forty-eight of 
these were judged as sufficiently well pre- 
pared to take the trade tests. The written 
trade tests eliminated more candidates 
leaving only 22 who were qualified for 
practical tests. Eight men, each judged to 
be the best in his trade specialty, were 
finally selected. These eight men were 
given experience as teachers of the shop 
courses during the five-week summer ses- 
sion for in-service shop teachers. 

Much work of planning and organizing 
preceded the formal opening of classes, 
on April 9, 1951, of the technical division 
of the Central Normal School. By special 
arrangement with the Peruvian Ministry 
of Education early in the year the new 
vocational building of the high school 
“Melitén Carvajal” was designated as the 
temporary location of the division. 

During the year or more when the two 
shop buildings on the Central Normal 
School campus near “hosica are under 
construction, the industrial education divi- 
sion of the college will be housed in the 
Unidad Escolar “Melitén Carvajal.” The 
shops and classrooms here are adequate 
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for the activities for the program of teacher 
education. A large part of the same school 
also is occupied by the Ministry of 
Education. 

Since classwork is taken only in the 
afternoons, the morning hours of the eight 
normal school shop instructors are spent 
in the preparation of written instructional 
materials and practical shop instructional 
aids. All the instructors are responsible to 
the North American specialists directing 
the division’s operations. Supervision and 
counseling is administered in a continuous 
pattern resulting from the maintenance of 
close office, classroom, and shop contact 
between the Servicio’s specialists and the 
normal school instructors. 

Course outlines were developed from 
trade analyses made by the shop instruc- 
tors. These outlines were filled in gradually 
as the school year advanced and the in- 
structors had time to do research, to select, 
and to edit instructional materials. By the 
end of the school year each instructor had 
developed a fairly complete first year or 
beginner’s course in his trade specialty. 


Selection of the Students 

Objective tests were developed for the 
selection of the normal school students for 
the technical division during February and 
March of 1950 and the administration of 
these tests resulted in the final selection of 
48 students who were placed in the fol- 
lowing trade specialties: 

Woodworking 

Machine shop 

Electricity and radio 

Auto mechanics 

Foundry and patternmaking 

Forging and welding 

Most of the students selected for the 
industrial-education division were recent 
graduates of technical institutes. Others 
were teachers in service in fields other than 
industrial education. The students selected 
receive scholarships which include board 
and room while in school, plus all in- 
struction and instructional materials. Be- 
fore formal admission to the normal school, 
the student teacher is required to sign a 
contract with the Ministry of Education 
wherein he agrees to: 

1. Accept and take immediate charge 
of a teaching post that the Ministry as- 
signs him. 

2. Remain on active duty at his as- 
signed post for a period of not less than 


three years. 


Student working on a bench lathe in the Technical Division of the 
Central Normal School, Lima, Peru 


During the half day of shop practice 
the 48 normal school men helped, in their 
trade specialty, the shop instructors in the 
work of installing the machines and pre- 
paring storage and checking facilities for 
the hand tools and materials that arrived 
on the site of the new school. In this way 
these men, being prepared as future shop 
instructors, acquired valuable experience in 
the problems of shop installations, organi- 
zation, and management. This experience 
will probably help them in their future 
careers as teachers when they are con- 
fronted with a similar situation. 

The completion of the major installa- 
tions in the shops was effected by the end 
of the fiscal year. In July, 1951, 75 boys 
from the vocational education section of 
the secondary school “Melitén Carvajal” 
were admitted to the shops. These boys 
formed the demonstration classes where 
the normal school men do their practice 
teaching. 

In April, 1952, 44 men students started 
their second year of industrial teacher 
training at this school. Teachers are being 
prepared in auto mechanics, electricity and 
radio, carpentry, machine shop, forging 
and welding, and foundry and patternmak- 
ing. This group completed a_ two-year 
course in January, 1953. 


Two Shop Buildings 
The industrial-education division of the 
Central Normal School will be housed in 
two one-story buildings which are approxi- 


mately 60 by 255 ft. each. These two 
structures, which are made of reinforced 
concrete and brick, will house ten shops. 
Auto mechanics, machine shop and bench 
metal, drafting, graphic arts, and art metal, 
leathercraft and wood carving, plus an 
exhibition room will be included in the 
South building. Electricity and radio; 
plumbing and sheet metal; foundry and 
patternmaking; welding and forging; and 
carpentry will be located in the North 
building. In addition to the regular work 
area, each shop has an office, storeroom, 
and washroom. Small classrooms adjoin 
six of the shops. 


Technical Advice and Assistance 

One of the first plans of the co-operative 
assistance program to be implemented con- 
cerned advising the Ministry of Education 
on problems of selection, purchase, and 
installation of shop machinery and equip- 
ment. Working co-operatively with Coman- 
dante Fernando Romero, Peruvian director 
of Technical Education in 1945, curric- 
ulum planning, surveys, and course organi- 
zation were also given early consideration. 

The staff of the vocational education 
division has been continually available and 
has rendered services to other divisions of 
the Servicio when called upon for technical 
advice or assistance. The same relationship 
has existed with the division of technical 
education of the Ministry of Education 
of Peru. 

When the Servicio began working in 
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Students in the machine shop of the Technical Division 
of the Central Normal School, Lima, Peru 


Peru, school buildings were rented and 
equipment was almost non-existent in other 
than the Polytechnic Schools. During the 
period 1947-48, when Comandante Fer- 
nando Romero was director of technical 
education, funds were finally obtained to 
buy equipment for industrial schools. The 
Servicio aided in the purchase, distribution, 
and installation of this equipment, al- 
though teacher training activities suffered 
somewhat through lack of personnel during 
this change of emphasis. 

In 1948, by agreement with the then 
SCPNE, the Peruvian Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Technical Division, provided $565,- 
000 for the purchase of basic tools and 
equipment for the 40 industrial schools. 
The Vocational Division technicians were 
in charge of the purchase, distribution, and 
placement of this equipment. Visitations 
were made to the schools which were to 
receive equipment. Plans for its installation 
were drawn up in each case. At this time, 
only small funds were available for the 
construction of new school buildings and 
the expansion of improvement of existing 
structures. Most of the available funds 
were concentrated in equipment purchase. 
One basic reason for this was the fact that 
most Peruvian schools were on rented 
properties and any improvements that 
were effected would eventually revert to 
the private owner. During this period of 
planning for shop installations, shop layout 
plans were drawn for over 75 per cent 





of Peruvian industrial schools. With the 
advent of the present government in 1949, 
considerable money was obtained for the 
construction of the so-called “Grandes 
Unidades Escolares,” which are govern- 
ment owned educational units comprising 
elementary and secondary levels and in- 
cluding an industrial school curriculum. 
Existing industrial schools in many cases 
will be transferred to these units. The 
Vocational Division of SECPANE includ- 
ing the ITAA specialists, Earl N. Gessler 
and J. Arthur Elmer, with the Peruvian 
representative, Engineer Gustavo Reusens, 
were called upon in 1950 by the Ministry 
of Education, Technical Division, to aid 
in the design of the buildings to house 
the Vocational Department of these units, 
as well as the planning of the distribu- 
tion of equipment in the various shops 
themselves. 

At the request of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in 1950, the Servicio undertook the 
designing of the shop areas for all the 
shops of five “Grandes Unidades Esco- 
lares.” The plans made available included 
the layout of each shop’s equipment and 
its electrical connections; the design of 
storage rooms for tools and materials; 
blueprints of standard work benches and 
tool bins; and panels and drawings for 
simple shop furniture. 

The purchase of $65,000 of equipment 
for the shops of two new “Unidades”’ in 
Lima was entirely negotiated by the Ser- 


vicio. The lists specifying the essential 
tools and machinery to equip the basic 
shops of each school were prepared and 
submitted to suppliers in August, 1950 for 
quotations, specifications, and delivery 
dates. Considerable difficulty was encoun- 
tered in finding acceptable equipment and 
many substitutions had to be made. Ship- 
ments began arriving in March of 1951. 

An inventory system proposed for the 
maintenance of records in the Peruvian 
Technical Division by the kardex system 
was prepared and presented to the director, 
Engineer Salmon de la Jara. 

The Servicio studied and made recom- 
mendations that affected the curriculum 
structure of the industrial schools. By 
means of trade analyses, and instruction 
in course planning and _ construction, 
changes in the plan of studies could be 
defined and urged in order to keep the 
industrial schools in step with modern 
industrial developments. Mr. Elmer of the 
ITAA staff visited all of the cities which 
had auto-mechanics shops. In addition to 
visiting the industrial schools in Lima at 
frequent intervals, trips of inspection were 
made to Sullana, Cuzco, and Trujillo where 
opportunities were present for conferring 
with teachers and directors on problems 
of instruction and school management. 

The present shift to the Gran Uni- 
da Escolar “Melitén Carvajal” represents 
a divergence from established practice 
in this respect. Since 1949, less money has 
become available for the betterment of 
existing vocational equipment or buildings. 
The program of construction of “Grandes 
Unidades Escolares” was begun and funds 
were concentrated upon new building con- 
struction intended principally for elemen- 
tary and secondary general education ends. 

With the “Grandes Unidades Escolares”’ 
incorporating the vocational school pro- 
grams of their immediate area, new de- 
mands are being received from the 
Ministry for help in planning and pur- 
chasing. This type of service, together 
with a concentration upon the develop- 
ment of a permanent industrial normal 
school program of training, represented the 
emphasis of Servicio objectives in 1951. In 
1951 and 1952 the education Servicio 
provided the procurement services for the 
purchase of new shop equipment for seven 
“Grandes Unidades Escolares.” Funds to 
purchase these tools and machines, manu- 
factured in the U.S.A., were contributed 
by the Ministry of Education and 
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SECPANE. Peru contributed approxi- 
mately $166,666 and the United States 
government about $103,333 for the tools. 
Total SECPANE funds are established at 
a ratio of $2.62 from the Peruvian govern- 
ment to $1.00 from the U.S.A. 


Prevocational Education in Elementary 
Schools 


Many children leave school at the end 
of elementary school and go to work. The 
primary school does not offer orientation 
in vocations or shop activity. Only a small 
proportion of the pupils who complete the 
elementary school go on to high school. 
And only a fraction of the students in the 
secondary schools are given shop experi- 
ences. Consequently, it was believed that 
this apparent need could be met by offer- 
ing elementary industrial arts in the fourth 
and fifth years of the primary school. In 
1946 three schools were selected in which 
to set up model programs of this nature. 
Two schools for boys and one for girls 
were chosen. The girls’ program was de- 
layed until the programs were 
established. The two schools selected were 
considered fairly typical of Peru. The 
smaller school is in a rural community 
near Lima, while the larger one is located 
in the densely populated Rimac District of 
Lima. Shops in carpentry, mechanics, and 
ceramics were organized. SECPANE co- 
operated with the Ministry by helping with 
the selection of teachers, writing specifica- 
tions for equipment, developing plans for 
building changes, establishing and conduct 
ing a training program for the teachers 


boys’ 


’ 


selected, and initiating and supervising the 
entire program. A guiding committee com- 
prising Comandante Romero, director of 
Technical Education; Dr. Zegarra Araujo, 
director of Common Education; and Dr. 
Manuel Velasco, director of Normal Edu- 
cation; all members of the Ministry worked 
with Earl N. Gessler in planning this 
program. 


Home-Economics Program 

Servicio activity in vocational education 
for girls in Peru began in 1945 with the 
establishment of a home-economics pro- 
gram that included parents’ education and 
women’s trades. In 1946 the program was 
expanded to include work in nutrition and 
health in the rural regions of Puno and 
Talara and in the Rimac Section of Lima 
with the co-operation of the health and 
sanitation bureau of the Peruvian Ministry 
of Health. In this same year a six-week 
short course was given in nutrition and 
home economics to teachers for the purpose 
of revising the curriculum for these same 
industrial schools for women. In 1948, 
courses in cosmetology began in the 
Women’s Industrial Institute in Lima. 

Teacher education courses and the de- 
velopment of instructional materials for 
vocational school courses for girls were 
regular functions performed in the years 
up to the middle of 1950. Shop design and 
layout and the procurement of equipment 
for vocational school classes were included 
among the most important activities of the 
Servicio in the field of vocational educa- 
tion for girls. 


Students in the electric shop of the Technical Division of the 
Central Normal School, Lima, Peru 


The services of a North American spe- 
cialist in home economics and her Peruvian 
assistant were made available during 1951 
in order to carry to completion those proj- 
ects initiated in their field of activity in 
previous years. 

During the fiscal year 1951 considerable 
equipment was distributed to the industrial 
schools for women. A total of 13 schools 
received equipment for their kitchens and 
dining rooms that included stoves, electric 
refrigerators, wall cabinets, metal tables 
with sinks, work and serving tables with 
shelves, and large kettles and pans as well 
as working utensils. Most of this equip- 
ment came from surplus U. S. stocks in 
the Canal Zone. 

The Servicio specialist in home eco- 
nomics has rendered technical advice and 
information concerning problems related 
to the Central Normal School’s dormitory 
arrangements, its kitchen and dining 
facilities, and its courses of study, special 
classrooms and laboratories for home- 
economic subjects. 


Publications 

One of the first needs noted by the voca- 
tional specialists was for technical books 
and instructional materials in the Spanish 
language. Although a few publications were 
available they were usually unsuitable for 
teaching purposes, too expensive for stu- 
dents to purchase, or obsolete. In most 
technical areas, no Spanisk publications 
were available. 

Because a number of excellent books on 
technical subjects had been printed in the 
English language, it was decided to make 
translations of this material rather than 
prepare original manuscripts in Spanish. 
Permission to reproduce well-established 
books was obtained from the various pub- 
lishers in the United States. All translating 
and proofreading was done by specialists 
and Peruvian staff members in the voca- 
tional division. 

Since 1946, when the first three books 
were translated, 36 technical books have 
been reproduced. Although 1000 or 2000 
copies of each book were printed, usually 
by offset, 14 texts are no longer available 
because the demand for these books has 
exhausted the supply. More than 38,000 
books have been either donated or sold out 
of a total of 45,000 copies prepared. 

The books are sold at cost to educational 
institutions. The average cost is S/o. 10. 
for a 400-page book. Approximately 50 
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per cent of the paper for publications was 
furnished by the Peruvian Ministry of 
Education. 

The vocational division of SECPANE 
also has translated and reproduced nearly 
twenty pamphlets. Copies of these instruc- 
tional materials were sent to the various 
schools in sufficient numbers so that they 
could be used as textbooks for the opera- 
tion of the different machines and 
equipment. 

In addition to giving two copies to each 
of the 43 men’s vocational schools and the 
25 women’s vocational schools, the naval, 
military, aeronautical, engineering, and 
navy arsenal schools of Peru each received 
the same number of books. The U. S. Air, 
Military, and Naval Missions were given 
copies as were all other ITAA educational 
programs in Latin America and the Wash- 
ington Office of ITAA. 

A number of other technical publications 
are now in various stages of preparation. 

A summary of the publications repro- 
duced in Spanish follows: 


1946 
Heat Treatment of Iron and Steel 
Industrial-Arts Manual 
Course in Dressmaking 


1947 
Shop Arithmetic 
Course in Line Trade 
Fundamentals of Mechanical Drawing 


Course in Electric Welding 


Fundamentals of Alternate Current for 


Radio 
Course in Carpentry 
Heat Treatment for Metals 
Bench Mechanics 
Elements of Shop Drawing 


1948 
Course in Leatherwork 
Mathematics for Plumbers 
Course in Sheet Metal 
Course in Milling Machines 


1949 
Shop Mathematics 
Course in Blueprint Reading 
An Introduction to the 
Instruction 
Fuels and Carburetion 
The Internal Combustion Engine 
Automotive Brakes 
Electrical Systems of Motor Vehicles 


Art of 


1950 
Hand Power and Measuring Tools 
Visual Aids 
Armature Winding 


1951 
Shop Organization and Management 
Strip Films, 35 mm. 
The Instructor and His Job 
Technical English 
Shop Mathematics 
Transmission and Drive Units 


Student Rating Sheets for 
Self-Evaluation of Projects 


WILLARD A. ALLEN 


Instructor, Industrial Arts Department 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Ind. 


The teacher’s evaluation or judgment 
alone is not always a true measure of the 
student’s progress in project construction. 





Teacher evaluation of projects without 
giving the student a voice in the grading 
fails to satisfy the student. The student 
must accept the mark and strive to do 
better the next time even though he is 
not sure of his individual weaknesses. True, 
the student’s idea of the grade he deserves 
for a certain project may be wrong but 
at least he should know why his standard 
of evaluation is not correct. In fairness to 





Elements of Radio Electricity 

Radio Repairs 

Woodworking and Furniture Repair 
Plumbing Installation and Repair 


1952 
Chassis, Body, and Trailer Units 
Elementary Forge Practice 
Fundamentals of Direct Current 


1953 

In progress: 

The Body Finisher, Woodworker, Up- 
holsterer, Painter, and Glassworker 

Body Fender and Radiator Repairs 

Electrical Measurements 

Electric Motor Control 

Alternating Current 

The Junior Radio Repairman Trainee 

Radio Mechanics Instruction Book 

Suggested Course in Sheet Metal Ma- 
chine Processes 

Applied Mathematics for Machine Shop 

Heat Treatment of Iron and Steel 

Units in Patternmaking and Foundry 
Work 

School Shop Safety Manual 

The Craftsman Prepares to Teach 

Methods of Teaching Industrial Subjects 

Occupational Analysis 

Methods of Teaching Applied to Indus- 
trial Subjects 

Problems of Industrial Education 

Psychology for Industrial Teachers 


the student, some steps must be taken to 
develop the valuable habit of self-evalua- 
tion and create a better rapport between 
teacher and student. 

The ability to evaluate or rate one’s self 
and work is definitely one of the aims in 
any industrial-arts course. An analysis of 
the objectives of this field will reveal a 
definite concern over the development of 
this desirable trait. Quite often, in the 
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FIGURE 1. 
Directions 


Orderly Performance of Construction: 


1. How complete was the construction 


intormation 


Self-Evaluation Sheet for Projects 


Circle the score that you give to each question 


on the plan sheet? 


Was the working drawing usable or did it need some changes? 


3. To what extent did you follow recommended processes and procedures? 


4. To what extent were you able to solve problems of construction ? 


Quality of Workmanship 


1. How well does the completed project measure up to specifications? (size 


shape, squareness, etc.) 


How well did you select, use, and care 
project ? 


3. Were materials used carefully 


Quality of the Completed Project 


for tools 


while building the 


and with minimum of waste? 


1. How neat is the completed project? (smooth surface, no surplus glue, 


tight joints, even finish, etc.) 


How does the finished project compare with one of similar design and 


construction ? 


Can the project be used for the purpose it was designed for or does it 


need changing? 


Add all the circled scores to give grade for project 


process of meeting the various objectives 
of the course, this important part is over- 
looked. It may be that the instructor has 
found no acceptable method with which 
this desired outcome may be realized. 

By using a rating sheet the student is 
given an opportunity to evaluate his proj- 
ect in terms of certain criteria considered 


important in project construction. He will 
be able to see that finish alone is not the 
standard, or that workmanship by itself 
does not determine the grade. These points 
along with others listed will give him a 
clear picture of all the necessary points 
to be considered before a grade can be 
given to his project. Through the use of 


FIGURE 2. Self-Evaluation Sheet for Projects 


Possible grades for each item 


these rating sheets the instructor and stu- 
dent should be able to arrive at a grade 
satisfactory to both. 

The two student self-evaluation sheets 
for projects presented in this article offer 
a possible approach that may be used. 
They are developed for use in a junior 
high school situation but could be revised 
for use in other grade levels. Point weight 
could be varied to suit the individual 
instructor. 

Figure 1 represents one method of rating 
while figure 2 pictures another style of 
approach. Both list similar points to con- 
sider in obtaining a project grade. 

> 

The civilian population of the United 
States is consuming more gasoline than 
at any time in its history. Coinciding 
with the record number of motor vehicles 
on the nation’s highways — approxi- 
mately 53 million in 1952, over two per 
cent higher than the previous year — the 
automotive gasoline consumption in 1952 
was more than 40 billion gallons, over 
seven per cent more than in 1951. It took 
almost 200,000 service stations to supply 
the American drivers, and these operators 
shared an income of nearly 10 billion 
dollars from the public. — Petroleum 
Newsnotes. 


Grades given 


Planaing 


Building information 
Working drawing 
Design and usefulness 


ot project 


Problem solving ability 


Construction 


Appearance 


Method of building 


Use of tools 


Use of materials 


Accuracy of work 


Use of working time 


4 
Unable to work from the 
plan 


Incorrectly drawn 
dimensioning 


poor 


Not usable 
intended 


for purpose 


Solved no problems 


9 
Assembled poorly not 
cleaned up 


Used own methods 
“cut and try” 


Careless with tools 


Wasteful and careless 
with materials 

Fails to meet specifica- 
tion 

No effort made to use 
time wisely 


5 


Some steps wrong or 


missing 
with 


Able to use some 


changes 


Able to use with some 


changes 
Solved only the easy 
problems 


10 


Not very neat good 


assembly 
Made poor use of the 
methods shown 
Used tools correctly most 
of time 
Wasteful with materials 
at times 
Work is 


correct 


approximately 


Time used fairly well 


6 
A few minor changes 
needed 
A few needed dimensions 
missing 
No changes made 
could be redesigned 


Solved nearly all the 
problems 


ll 


A few final touches to 


be perfect 
Followed correct meth 
ods most of time 


Correctly used at all 
times 

Always careful of 
materials 

A few measurements are 
off 


Wasted a small amount 
of time 


‘ 
Plan was complete — no 
changes needed 
Able to use and work 
from with no changes 
Well designed for 
pose intended 


pur- 


Solved all the problems 


12 
Clean, neat, and 
mercial in appearance 


Used the 
methods 


com 


demonstrated 


Correctly used and cared 
for at all times 


Conserves material at all 
times 


Meets all the 
specifications 


Used time to best 
advantage 


Add individual item grades to secure project grade 


for each item 








V ocational-Industrial Education and 


Industrial Arts—Time for Clarification 


EDWARD K. HANKIN 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Apparently there is a continuing confu- 
sion on the senior secondary level between 
the term industrial arts and the term 
vocational-industrial education. Although 
we have had many articles, conference 
talks and other expressions on the matter 
by leaders in both fields, there remains a 
doubt in the minds of many as to the true 
distinction, if any. Certain eminent speak- 
ers maintain that there is really little dif- 
ference between industrial arts and voca- 
tional-industrial education and that the 
trend is for them to become more and 
more alike. Issue has been taken with this 
idea in the past, and is taken here again. 
There are important distinctions between 
the two types of shop activities and there 
are good reasons for identifying and main- 
taining the distinctions. It is very impor- 
tant that persons primarily working in 
these fields seek to clarify the matter in 
their own minds and expressions, and then 
provide leadership in eliminating the con- 
fusion which is widespread among other 
educators and lay persons. Until this is 
done, both types of activity will continue 
to suffer losses. 


What Causes This Confusion 

There are several conditions which con- 
tribute to this confusion. First of all, both 
types of activity often use the same or 
similar tools, equipment, and materials and 
there is some overlap in the operations, 
understandings, and other outcomes. Sec- 
ondly, especially in smaller schools, the 
two types of instruction are at times at- 
tempted in the same shop and under the 


same teacher: some pupils being served in 
terms of needs which are vocationally un- 
specialized and others being prepared for 
entry into specifically identified vocations 





or vocational fields. Third, we often fail 
to differentiate between specialized voca- 
tional education; preparation pointed to 
specifically identified vocations or voca- 
tional fields on one hand, and nonspecial- 
ized or general vocational education on the 
other hand. Industrial arts, as a phase of 
general education, properly contributes to 
this latter type of vocational education, as 
should all of the areas of general educa- 
tion serving the “common needs of the 
in this case in terms of the 
common demands of most vocations. A 
fourth source of confusion stems from our 
promotion of spe- 
cialized vocational education; currently 
through the financial and policy provisions 
of the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden 
Acts. Biased or offhanded consideration of 
these provisions easily leads to the mis- 
taken idea that only that which qualifies 
for subsidy under these Acts is specialized 
vocational education. Or conversely, the 
false inference that when an activity does 
not qualify for subsidy, through failure to 
conform to time requirements or some 
other provision of the Acts, it is per se not 
specialized vocational education, but indus- 
trial arts: i.e., general education shopwork. 
Such thinking overlooks the true distinc- 
tions and provides a major source of con- 
fusion. Some have observed that this is no 
accident; that the subsidized program is a 
“sacred cow” for many who, in their atti- 
tudes of worship, fear loss of stature for 
their “cow” and themselves through the 
use of rational terminology. This strict al- 
legiance to the tenets of vocational educa- 
tion, forged into our federal laws, without 
doubt was justified in the earlier days of 


majority” 


program of federal 


the work. Today there is much evidence 
that the values of specialized vocational 
education are generally accepted and often 
lauded by educators and the lay public. 
The growing practice in larger cities of 
offering specialized vocational education 
without special financial aid bears out this 
point. In city after city we find large num- 
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bers of pupils enrolled in unsubsidized but 
nevertheless specialized vocational-indus- 
trial curriculums. Frequently there are 
more of these pupils than there are in the 
programs which meet the requirements of 
the federal acts. Generally, the unsubsi- 
dized curriculums are not called vocational 
industrial. More often they bear such la- 
bels as industrial, technical, terminal, or, 
worst of all, industrial arts. Consistently 
they provide lesser amounts of shop expe- 
rience than called for by the federal acts, 
and only incidental related instruction. 


Other Confusing Conditions 

Among the remaining conditions contrib- 
uting to this lamentable confusion, one 
other ought to be mentioned here, espe- 
cially because we who work in these fields 
have it in our power to remedy the situa- 
tion. There is a general tendency to use 
terms loosely in our professional writing 
and in both our formal and informal dis- 
cussions. We are obligated to persons out- 
side of our field, as well as for clarity in 
our own communication, to be as careful 
and specific in our use of terminclogy as 
our meanings demand. There are many 
circumstances under which the distinctions 
between similar sounding terms are most 
important. We are here concerned pri- 
marily with vocational-industrial education 
and industrial arts. Other examples of 
paired terms would include specialized and 
general education; vocational education 


and vocational industrial education, or 
some other subdivision: subsidized and 
unsubsidized activities: vocational and 


extra-vocational or nonvocational. 


Distinction Between Vocational-Industrial 
Education and Industrial Arts 


What then is the important distinction 
between vocational-industrial 
education and industrial arts? Simply one 
of purpose. Probably the most uncontro- 
versial statement in this field today is that 
industrial arts is general education. Un- 


specialized 


fortunately, this is not too helpful, and 
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often represents the point of departure in 
our common understandings and agree- 
ment. General education is here accepted 
to inciude activities designed primarily to 
serve the common needs of the majority 
of pupils. Conversely, those activities de- 
signed primarily to serve the specialized 
needs of a few as contrasted with the needs 
of the majority would not be general edu- 
cation, but rather, specialized education. 
To further define industrial arts we need 
merely to identify those common needs of 
a majority of persons which can be served 
best through school shop and shop related 
activities. It is helpful, especially to teach- 
ers and supervisors, to identify the unique 
contributions of industrial arts, for it is 
on these that it is properly justified. In- 
dustrial arts joins with all other aspects 
of general education in serving many very 
important common needs of all pupils, such 
as exploration of aptitudes, development 
of abiding interests, fostering of general- 
ized habits, attitudes, and appreciations. 
But industrial arts, no more than any other 
area of the school program can be justi- 
fied on these objectives alone. For that 
reason they do not rightly serve to identify 
the unique function and nature of indus- 
trial-arts activities. There are several im- 
portant areas of life activity which include 
common needs that can be served best by 
school shop activities. In 1929 Magill’ 
suggested that these include Aome mechan- 
ics, leisure time shop abilities, consumer 
knowledge, and owner-driver auto mechan- 
ics. These are areas which can be served 
in the school shop without resort to formal 
discipline and dependence on high degrees 
of transfer. They can and should form the 
backbone of our industrial-arts program, 
providing the criteria for selecting learning 
activities designed to develop the needed 
characteristics. For many workers in the 
field they call for a sharp departure from 
manual training with its trappings of for- 
mal discipline; dependence on high degrees 
of transfer and abstract exercises. They 
also provide more direct and concrete ob- 
jectives, allowing us to avoid the long lists 
of high sounding but also more question- 
able and less unique outcomes which are 
often claimed for industrial arts. 


Vocational Education Not Always 
Subsidized 


For the purposes of comparison, a state- 
ment might be made here of the relative 
nature of specialized* vocational-industrial 


education, subsidized or not. While evi- 
dently and properly making an important 
contribution to the general education of 
pupils enrolled therein, the unique features 
distinguishing this aspect of education are 
clearly stated by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation’ as follows: 

1. The instruction in question will pro- 
vide for the development of the needed 
ability or skill and the acquisition of in- 
formation or knowledge which will be a 
definite asset to a worker in this occu- 
pation. 

2. The possession of this ability or skill, 
information or knowledge will be of more 
value to a worker in this occupation than 
to a person who is not a worker in this 
occupation. 

3. The possession of this ability or skill, 
information or knowledge will, under ordi- 
nary conditions, be an asset to all workers 
in this occupation on the level for which 
training is to be offered. 

Vocational-industrial education ought 
not primarily serve the common needs of 
a majority — it is mot primarily concerned 
with developing hobby or home mechanics 
abilities, or consumer knowledge, or the 
like, but rather to prepare certain indi- 
viduals for employment in ways not needed 
by a majority of others in terms of the 
specific demands of that employment. 

In our so-called profession this confusion 
would be undesirable enough were it merely 
a matter of loose use of terms, or of dis- 
agreements regarding meanings. Unfortu- 
nately, it goes far beyond semantics, and 
a few of our resulting losses might be 
indicated in order to lend emphasis to the 
importance of this problem. 

1. We can hardly hope to get the maxi- 
mum well-deserved support and encourage- 
ment, either from other educators or our 
communities, if they do not understand 
what they should expect in return for their 
support and if we do not appear to know 
or agree as to what we are trying to do. 

2. Because of the confusion there is a 
loss of efficiency in the work itself. Bicker- 
ing, jealousy, ill feeling, lack of confidence, 
discouragement, and many other deterrents 


"Magill, Walter H.. “The Function of Junior High 
School Shop Work,’’ Educational Outlook, Vol. U1, No. 3, 
Mar., 1929 

"It should be noted that in common usage, terms like 
vocational-industrial or vocational-agricultural are almost 
universally used to denote specialization and the ad- 
jective specialized need only be used for emphasis 

"Administration of Vocational Education, Washington 
D. C., Office of Education, Vocational Education Bulletin 
No. 1, General Series 1, rev., 1948 


to optimum effectiveness are bred in this 
atmosphere. Clarification of function leads 
to the co-ordination and enthusiastic co- 
operative effort which our youth deserves 
and our society has a right to expect. 

3. In the confusion important things 
often remain undone, while in other areas 
there is needless and wasteful duplication 
of effort and overlapping of function. This 
is the most concrete loss, and the one 
which is least excusable. In schools where 
unsubsidized vocational-industrial educa- 
tion is offered under the name of industrial 
arts or in confusion with it, true industrial 
arts is often neglected or missing alto- 
gether. In such cases, shop experiences are 
often provided primarily for that group of 
pupils who have specific employment in 
mind, almost totally neglecting the non- 
specialized needs of most pupils which re- 
quire shop experiences. Under present 
conditions, this is understandable, but in- 
excusable. All high school age youth, both 
boys and girls, should have shop activities 
designed to serve their important life 
needs. Another loss of this concrete type 
is found in the unsubsidized vocational- 
industrial work which is carried on under 
the stated or implied name of industrial 
arts. Often it is inadequately supervised 
and, at times, taught by persons not prop- 
erly qualified. It is often unco-ordinated 
with the industrial employment it strives 
to serve, and frequently it is not evaluated 
in terms of its objectives, partly because 
its objectives in this atmosphere of con- 
fusion, are either not recognized or poorly 
defined, or even are denied. 


How Distinguish Between Industrial Arts 
and Vocational-Industrial Education 


Fortunately for the solution to this prob- 
lem, distinguishing between industrial arts 
and vocational-industrial education is much 
simpler than the foregoing discussion might 
indicate. All we need do is to identify the 
major purpose of the shop activity. If it 
serves needs held in common by a majority 
of pupils it is probably industrial arts. If 
its purpose is to serve needs based on the 
demands of certain types of industrial em- 
ployment, and not required by most other 
types of industrial employment or by non- 
vocational life activities, it is probably 
vocational-industrial education. CAUTION: 
Stated purposes are not always the true 
purposes, and it sometimes helps to exam- 
ine the activities of pupils, with their likely 
outcomes and probable application in life. 
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HOW TO OVERCOME 
FRUSTRATION 


It frequently happens that one reads 
about handicapped persons who, in spite 
of their affliction, render outstanding 
service to others. A case of this kind 
was reported in an article which ap- 
peared in the Rochester, N. Y., Demo- 
crat Chronicle, and was then made a 
Civil Air Patrol release. 

The heroine of the story is Elizabeth 
Lauer who has been confined to her bed 
for eleven years. She felt that life was 
unbearable unless she was assisting in 
some undertaking that would be of bene- 
fit to others. Through the job she as- 
sumed, she may be the first shut-in in 
the nation to join the Civil Air Patrol. 

Her job is to put the local air force 
auxiliary branch “on the air” during the 
daytime by keeping radio contact with 
CAP autos, airplanes, and area airports. 
This woman, confined to her bed, has 
assumed a job that, up to now, re- 
mained undone because CAP members 
have their own jobs in business and in- 
dustry to attend to during the daytime. 

One hears so much of frustration 
nowadays, but Miss Lauer did not allow 
herself to become frustrated. She used 
the common sense with which she had 
been endowed, and cast about until an 
opportunity offered to make use of what 
strength she has, and then used her will 
power to keep on a job from which her 
community, her state, and the country 
at large, profit. 

It is well to place such an example 
before the students of your classes. It 
is true, this particular bit of informa- 
tion does not belong to shopwork per se, 
but it will show the members of your 
classes a better method of meeting ad- 
versity, suffering, and disappointment 
than to follow the easy road of allow- 
ing one’s self to become frustrated. 

Our forces in Korea keep on fighting 
even though, according to reports, they 
are not provided with enough of the 
proper kind of ammunition. Merely al- 





lowing themselves to succumb to frus- 
tration would quickly give the victory 
to the enemy. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Education seems to be confronted 
with a difficult problem of obtaining 
television channels for educational pur- 
poses. Dr. Rettaliata, president of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, re- 
cently pointed out in a press conference 
that when Chicago obtains an educa- 
tional station, thousands, if not millions, 
can continue studying and learning in 
their homes. 

A little observation shows how this 
new method of transmitting information 
and entertainment acts upon the school 
children. See how many youngsters are 
strutting about with toy gun holsters on 
their hips. See how they have copied 
the swagger of their western gunmen 
heroes. Ask them where they have ac- 
quired their knowledge about all of these 
things and they will quickly inform you 
that they watch TV. The questioner will 
also be surprised at the hours which 
some of these children spend watching 
their favorite programs on the TV 
screen. 

It is truly surprising that adults, 
especially parents, do not awaken to the 
fact that some of these television pro- 
grams are far from being harmless for 
their children. Yet these same grown- 
ups deplore the fact that some channels 
should be turned over to educational 
institutions rather than to permit them 
to get them into the hands of commer- 
cial broadcasting stations. 

It is heartening to see, however, that 
some cities are beginning to make 
strenuous efforts that this — the latest 
of the almost miraculous transmission 
methods—be turned over to the 
schools. In some of these cities big in- 
dustrial firms are taking a sane view of 
this matter, and they are raising money 
to enable the schools to make sure that 
the educational channels offered by the 
Federal Commission will not be turned 
over to private enterprise. 

In Chicago, for instance, Edward L. 
Ryerson, chairman of the board of In- 
land Steel Company, accepted leader- 
ship of a committee to raise at least 
$500,000 to make sure Chicago does 
not lose Channel 11 as an educational 
television station. 






Other members of the committee are: 

Dr. Robert E. Wilson, chairman of 
the board, Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana; Guy Reed, executive vice- 
president, Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank and a member of the Little 19 
committee; James D. Cunningham, 
president, Republic Flow Meters Com- 
pany; and Harold Swift, chairman of 
the board, Swift and Company. 

Then, too, many local citizens and 
organizations have pledged their sup- 
port. In addition, the Ford Foundation 
has promised to contribute $150,000 if 
the community gives at least twice that 
amount; and the Chicago board of edu- 
cation has earmarked $150,000 to con- 
vert space in Manley Vocational High 
School, 2900 W. Harrison, for the pro- 
posed station’s studios. 

The Chicago Educational Television 
Council will serve as the governing 
body for the proposed station. This or- 
ganization will be developed to include 
representatives of all civic, educational, 
and cultural activities within the signal 
area of the station. 

In setting up provisions for educa- 
tional television stations, the FCC spe- 
cified that the stations must serve the 
educational needs of their communities 
by broadcasting educational, cultural, 
and entertainment programs to the gen- 
eral public, and that all recognized edu- 
cational institutions in the area must 
be given the opportunity to participate. 


YOUR NEW ADDRESS FOR 
1953-1954 


Annually many copies of INpUsTRIAL 
Arts AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION go 
astray because the September number 
is sent to addresses that are no longer 
correct. 

Such copies cannot be replaced be- 
cause increased material and labor costs 
make it necessary for us to keep press 
runs as low as possible. 

Will you, therefore, kindly send your 
new address to our circulation depart- 
ment no later than August 15. 


REFINING RATE INCREASED 


The refining phase of the oil industry 
set a new operating record in 1952. 
Refinery runs averaged 6,670,000 barrels 
daily during the year. The forecast for 
1953 is even higher. 









Project Design for Teachers 





ALEXANDER F. BICK 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Good DESIGN FITS THE TIME ano JHE PLACE . 


THIS ISA . 


OUR DESIGNS EXPRESS MOVEMENT 
PLUS AN OFF-THE-GROUND FEELING. 











(Continued from page 160 of the May, 
1053, issue) 

Developing a good candlestick design 
is divided into two distinct steps: 

1. Making it practical for use, and 

2. Giving it the form of the time and 
the place. 

Plate 12 illustrates the procedure toward 
the objective of step 1, and Plate 13 does 
the same for step 2. 

Step 1 is engineering; step 2 is art; an 
exercise of common sense, for it involves 
modifying the practical form until it has 
some of the earmarks of our day. The 
most evident symbols of the time are speed 
of communication, the airplane, jet pro- 
pulsion, atomic fission, the machine, etc. 
To fit a boy for a prom, you comb his 
hair and put him in a coat with a bouton- 
niere. The process is about the same in 
fitting a metal candlestick for the age, 
yuu Attach to the basic form a symbol of 
time. 

Good design is spontaneous and inven- 
tive, yet a professional designer will not 
claim such originality as will give you the 
false impression that he draws his ideas 
from intellect alone. He uses a system of 
voluntary inspiration. Here is the method 
which everyone may try with profit: 

1. Select a quiet week-end hour. 

2. Provide a comfortable place to sketch, 
as for instance, an upholstered chair at 
a card table near a window with just the 
right light, a sharp soft pencil, and friendly 
paper, the absence of any of which may 
spoil the day. Turn off all extraneous 
sound because you are going on a special 
mission where quiet is imperative. 

3. Select a professional source, for ex- 
ample, the /nteriors Magazine, November, 
1952. This number, used in the prepara- 
tion of this article, may be borrowed from 
a local interior decorator or from a public 


library 


THIS O£SIGN , THOUGH FILLING 
THE REQUIREMENT, /S SERVILE, 
SHOWNG DEFERENCE TOA OE- 
CADENT PAST. 
FORM OF AN AGE WITH WHICH 
WE HAVE LITTLE (NN COMMON . 


NEW . 


‘7 COPIES THE 














——_ 


THE INP T 


THIS DESIGN 1S NEW AND FREE 





GOOO DESIGN /S S/MPLE. 
—————_=== a= 


THIS DESIGN 1S UNFORTUNATE, 
SELONGING TO THE DECADENT 
END OF AN OXCART ERA. /T \O 


W43S BAD OFSIGN IN 1/600 A.D 


THE OVER BEARING CURVES 

OBLITERATE THE RIGHTFUL 

DOMINANCE OF THE FUNCTION: 
THE LIGHT ITSELF. 


GOO0_DESIGN 15 HONEST. 


PEENING OF METAL SURFACES /S AN ARTIFICIAL 
PRACTICE MEANT TO SIMULATE HAND FORGING 
WHICH (TIS NOT. 


FORTHRIGHT EMPHASIS . 


REPETITION OF LINE GIVES AN 
REPECT OF MOVEMENT . 


IT 1S) THEREFORE DISHONEST. 
OF TH UL IVEN 





PLATE /2 











a) Open the magazine on your table, 
take paper and pencil. 

6) Fix your mind on the ideas “candle- 
stick” and “metal,” and be aware of the 
technical processes you may want to teach. 
Otherwise, free yourself of all influence 
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except that which may now strike your eye. 
c) Page through the magazine and 
sketch whatever happens to suggest a new 
idea for the metal candlestick. 
The drawings in Plate 13 illustrate this 
process, namely: 
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PLATE 13 
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PLATE /4 


GOOD DESIGN REQUIRES 


THAT IT BE DIRECT AND PRACTICAL ror 





‘TS _VSE. 
WE CALL THIS FUNCTIONAL 


2. THAT IT BE PRACTICAL FOR S™GRADE 





Ys THEIR EQUIPMEN 


WE MODIFY THE DRIP CUP AND THE STEM 
TO SIMPLIFY OPERATIONS . 


J. THAT IT FIT THE TEACHING OBJECTIVE. 








WE MODIFY THE STEM SO IT PAY BE 
RIVETEO AND BRAZED , AND THE CuP 
50 'T MAY BE FORMED OF WIRE AND 
SOLDERED. 


4. THAT (T BE WELL PROPORTIONED . 





WE CHANGE RELATIVE DIMENSIONS TO FIT 
THE 3 TOS RULE GIVEN IN LAST ARTICLE. 














Collecting design ideas 


Design 1. A candlestick inspired by 
Designer Sarfattis’ geometric wall lighting, 
a composition of lights and arms, page 91, 
Designer’s Magazine, November, 1952. 

Design 2. A small candlestick inspired 
by the design of the seat on page 129. 

Design 3 comes from the idea embodied 
in the metal base of the chair on page 129. 

Design 4 comes from the bowl on page 
130. 

Design 5 takes its cue from the en- 
closure on page 131. Our design may seem 
farfetched to you, but in this case, the 
idea of a partial closure suggested a metal 
ribbon surmounted by lights. After several 
trials, this finally boiled down to the de- 
sign given in 5. 

Design 6 comes from the stool on page 
140. 

Design 7 originated in the table on page 
145. 

Design 8 from a suggested candle base 
in the advertisement on page 148. 

Design 9 from an inverted light ad- 
vertised on page 148. 

Design 10 is taken from a decorative 
form on page 156. 

It is plain, therefore, that one is free 
to extract the essence of an idea from a 
table or other unrelated object, and attach 
it to the metal candlestick idea. It is also 
obvious that the designer is free to, and 
he does, modify the original idea without 
regard for its inviolability. He shapes and 
reshapes it for his best use, even though 
it might be modified beyond recognition, 
if the second modification suggests a better 
third form. The process is entirely free 
and opens the design field wide. Do not 

expect to be expert at the first or the 
fourth try, but do not abandon this gold 
mine of ideas short of success. 


Method 
The technical process in mind during 
the development of designs in Plate 14 
was, first, drilling and insertion of one 
piece into another, the former being filed 
with a shoulder; and second, brazing. The 
materials to be used are brass or iron. 
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Brazing of the type here recommended 
may well revolutionize your shop pro- 
cedures. It is simple; and seventh-grade 
boys do it without difficulty, using a bench 
type Johnson two or three burner furnace 


or a large Bunsen burner with mouth air 
pressure. We recommended Handy & Har- 
mon’s fluorite flux and their Easy-Flo wire 
brazing alloy. 

Furthermore, we suggest the pressing 


of all candle cups, using hardwood dies. 
They are efficient for thicknesses up to 
14 gauge annealed iron or brass, and they 
may be quickly made by hand if machines 
are not available. 











PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 











THE HALL DISPLAY CASE 


CHARLES H. MIECZNIKOWSKI 
instructor of Industrial Arts 
Sloan Public School District No. 9 
Cheektowaga, N. Y. 


One of the ways in which to publicize the 
work done in an industrial-arts department is 
to present projects produced in the school 
shop in an exhibit cabinet in an eye-catching 
manner. Too often we industrial-arts teachers 
will take it for granted that pupils and those 


visiting our schools will rush to see our dis- 
play of projects. In many cases, however, 
people rush by the cabinet where projects may 
be exhibited because the projects are placed 
there in a commonplace manner. 

Usually people admire the beautiful athletic 
trophies in the hall cabinet. They stop to 
read the inscriptions on the name plates. This 
gave the writer the idea to mount some of 
the projects on wooden bases or pedestals 
whenever it can be appropriately done. Then, 
the boy’s name or a description of the project 
can be placed on the base as a name plate. 
Models of boats, airplanes, or automobiles are 
a natural for being mounted on a base. 





A WORKING MODEL 


or a 
STEAM ENGINE 


Variously shaped bases, or pedestals, need 
not be time consuming nor expensive to make. 
Odd pieces of wood, plastic, metal, etc., from 
accumulated short stock, or from the scrap 
box will furnish the material. The wooden 
blocks are cut to shape which will suit the 
project most advantageously. 

Some of the boys in the shops who have 
made an outstanding project and who may 
want to leave the project for a permanent 
display will have a special pleasure to know 
that it will be displayed prominently. The 
writer usually gives the boy the material from 
the shop gratis if he will make another project 
for the display cabinet. In this way, he al- 
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ways has projects in his display cabinet, so 
that, whether during a change of classes, or 
during summer vacation, chance visitors will 
not see an empty cabinet. 

The industrial-arts teacher who has a gen- 
eral shop, may find this idea of displaying the 
work of his students very useful. A pupil in 
the general shop has a chance in using several 
materials in making up one of these bases. 
A piece of metal may be used instead of the 
plastic for the name plate. Even tooled leather 
would, in some cases, be appropriate. A de- 
scription of the project could be set up in 
type, or printed with a ball-point pen. A pupil 
has a varied choice in design, material, and 
ingenuity. 


PLASTIC KEY HOLDER 


E. R. GLAZENER 
Industrial Education Dept. 
Arkansas A. & M. College 
College Heights, Ark. 


The plastic key holder shown and described 
herewith is small in size and inexpensive. Yet 
it will give the beginner experiences with some 
fundamental operations and related material 
on plastics and also produce a usable project. 
It may be used in the crafts area of the 
general shop or as a supplementary project 
in practically any type of unit shop where 
extra time is limited for introducing other 
work, 
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DRILL TO FIT CHAIN 




































The materials list is shown for a holder 
to fit two keys, but the size of the key post 
and plastic rod may be chosen to fit a larger 
number of keys. 


MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 


i} 


Plastic rod % by 27% in. 
Key post ¥% in. 
Key chain Length desired 


Polishing compound 


Procedure 
1. Secure the size of plastic rod desired. 
2. Using the hack saw, saw off stock as 
necessary, allowing approximately 1‘ in. extra 
for rounding and smoothing ends. 


3. Lay out for the holes and drill, using 
the hand drill and twist drill to fit key post 
and chain. 


4. Add one or two extra saw blades to the 
hack saw, then lay out and saw slot. 

5. Grind ends to rough shape if desired, 
then file and sand out all marks and scratches. 

6. Polish well with tripoli and rouge on the 
buffing wheel. Pumice and rottenstone may 
be used and all polishing done by hand. 

7. Assemble the key post and chain for the 
finished holder. 


+ 


Within the last 25 years, hydrocarbons 
from petroleum and natural gas have be- 
come a source of raw materials for more 
than 2500 different chemical products. — 
Petroleum Newsnotes. 








—— — 1 —— 








SUITABLE WOOD - 
WALNUT, ASH,OR ELAL 


/" SQUARES 





iW RADIUS TO SUIT ~_ (/ } 
| WDreeeerbon ba ( lllaee 
a T 





















Carved oak leaf tray. Louis Barocci, Cudahy High School, Cudahy, Wis. 
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ONE PIECE BILLFOLD 


E. R. GLAZENER 

Industrial Education Department 
Arkansas A. & M, College 
College Heights, Ark. 


Leatherwork is a medium in the curricu- 


lum which lends itself particularly toward 
developing leisure-time or avocational inter 
est. Attractive, useful projects result in ac 
complishing a part of several industrial-arts 
objectives 

The billfold is one of these practical proj- 
ects which nearly everyone usually makes. 
Many activities, operations, and related infor- 
mation can be taught or learned with a small 
amount of equipment and supplies 

The one piece billfold, illustrated and de- 
scribed in this article, results in about as 
much planning, designing, laying out, tooling, 
and other operations and processes as the 
usual one- and two-fold types. It has one 
particular use advantage over other types. The 
a fold to eventually 


lacing is not bent in 


One piece billfold 


wear and break before the article has fully 
served its useful purpose. 


MATERIALS 


9% by 12% in 
Reger by 40 in. 
3 by 3% in 


1 pe. natural tooling calfskin 
Goatskin lacing 
Celluloid 


Tools and Supplies 
Rule, square, tracing tool, scissors, dividers, 
skiving knife, hole spacer, hole punch, assorted 
modeling tools depending on design to be 


=) c 





FOLO-- Cc 





A 


tooled or carved. Desirable supplies include 
leather bleach, dye, a lacquer type preserva- 
tive, wax, paper clips, and rubber cement. 


Procedure 

1. Draw full size pattern with design to be 
carved or tooled. Do not use lined paper. 

2. Secure leather, attach pattern, and cut 
outside edges to size with the scissors. 

3. Lay out internal openings and cut out 
with the skiving knife or other cutter. This 
should be the finished size of material. 


b 
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Layout for billfold 
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4. Attach pattern with design to hair ‘side, 
using paper clips, dampen flesh side of leather 
and trace design onto leather. 

Remove 
pletion. 

6. With the skiving knife, thin the edges 
of the leather on the flesh side where the ends 
of the billfold will be laced, (at A, B, and C) 

7. Cut celluloid to proper size and sew in 
by hand or with some other sewing device 

8. Apply bleach and let dry 

9. Dye design and other parts as desired 


and tool the design to com- 


5 


10. Apply lacquer type perservative to cover 
entire flesh side of leather or delay until after 
lacing and cover only exposed areas. 

11. Fold as shown on drawing at D, E, F, 
and apply rubber cement on internal edges 
of ends to be laced. 

12. Lay out holes and punch. 

13. Lace with the desired stitch and apply 
wax. 





The single button hole stitch will require 
about 40 in. for all lacing. 


WALL SHELF 
HERBERT W. YANKEE 


High School 
Stratford, Conn. 


The wall shelf, especially adaptable as a 
project for the general shop, offers the op- 
portunity for a pupil to work with both wood 
and metal. Its low cost and pleasing design 
make it quite popular. 

The top, which was purposely not drawn, 
can be made of any suitable kind of stock 
with a recommended thickness of 5% in., and 
a radius of 14% in. To compliment the high 
polish on the bracket, a high luster finish on 
the top is suggested. 

The bracket is made of % by 34-in. band 











aluminum which forms and works especially 
well for seventh- and eighth-grade levels. The 
parts of the bracket attached with 4% 
dia. 3¢-in, r.h. aluminum rivets with the end 
of the rivet peened into a countersunk hole 
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To add to the rigidity of the shelf, small 
braces of %& by %-in. band aluminum are 
attached to the underside of the top. These 
are bent into 1%4 by 1%-in. angles. 

A pleasing luster can be applied by the 
application of a commercial metal polish. 

The wall shelf is a particularly effective 
project for the general shop because of the 
wide range of tools and operations used in 
making it. A summary of operations would 
include layout, cutting, filing, bending, ham- 
mering, forming, center drilling, drilling, coun- 
tersinking, riveting, assembling, and polishing. 


CONSTRUCTING SCENERY 
FOR SCHOOL PLAYS 


CALVIN T. STOTT 
Instructor of Industrial Arts 
Hanover Junior High School 
Hanover, Pa. 

There comes a particular time of the 
school year when the shop instructor is called 
upon to construct scenery for a school play 
or some other school affair. 

This may happen only once during the 
school year, then again it may happen three 
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or four times, depending upon the amount of 
extracurricular activities in which a given 
school takes part. 

The shop instructor, legally is not held re- 
sponsible for the construction of scenery, since 
his contract is made for teaching only; how- 
ever, he should feel obligated to some de- 
gree, since his shop has all the tools and the 
talents needed for the construction of the 
scenery. 

There are times though, when the shop in- 
structor must voice his opinion, if he feels 
the dramatic club or other clubs are infringing 
too much upon his daily teaching schedule. 

When the time arrives for the building of 
scenery, it would be well if the shop instructor 
had all the details thoroughly planned. By 
assigning individual students certain jobs on 
the scenery, the instructor will find that more 
work will be accomplished and by the same 
token, a daily grade can be given to each 
student on his work. The placing of one stu- 
dent in charge as foreman, will eliminate 
much horseplay and fooling when the instruc- 
tor must leave the stage to go to his shop. 
Most students enjoy the chance to work on 
scenery, so this point can be played up by 
the instructor who can insist that any fooling 
or unwarranted noise will mean dismissal 
from the construction gang. 

There are many short cuts which help in 
the construction of scenery. Unbleached heavy 
muslin can be purchased at any department 
store. This is the covering used on most 
scenery. Other materials needed are 3-in. angle 
irons, 3-in. straight irons, 4 to 6 oz. carpet 
tacks, white pine lumber S2S % in. thick, 
No. 10 by %-in. flat head wood screws, and 
various colors of a water base wall paint. Rip 
the white pine boards into strips about 3 in. 
wide, then cut to length for the desired size 
for your scenery. Any desired shape can be 
made by placing these strips on a flat table and 
cut all pieces to length. See that the pieces 
fit snugly together. Screw the angle irons 
and straight irons on all corners and braces, 
and the frame is then ready to be covered 
with the muslin. The angle irons and straight 
irons can be purchased at most hardware 
stores. Make sure each frame is braced se- 
curely so that the scenery will not shake or 
shudder when it is in use on the stage. The 
best size muslin for use on most frames will 
come one yard wide and is sold by the running 
yard. The muslin is opened and laid flat on a 
large table or clean floor. The frame is then 
placed on top with the irons placed up. Now 
lap one edge over one of the sides, and tack 
it to the frame along the entire length. After 
the one edge has been tacked, move to the other 
side of the frame and trim the muslin, allow- 
ing only enough to lap over for tacking. Pull 
the muslin tight as you tack. Last, do the 
ends in the same manner as that used for the 
two sides. If the material is somewhat loose, 
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don’t worry about it, because the paint will 
take care of any loose material and will 
tighten the whole frame when it dries. 

Any type of a rubber base water solvent 
paint will do the trick for color. Some of 
these are spread, wallhide, Kemtone, or even 
poster paint. 

After the scenery has been made and 
erected, it is then your job or the art in- 
structor’s to lay out the art work desired on 
the scenery. Here again the students should be 
assigned to paint certain parts of the scenery. 
Even students of junior high school level can 
make and paint scenery that will both amaze 
you and the people who come to your school 
plays. However, the big secret is to organize 
your work and get all students interested in 
the project. The art instructor or you, of 
course, will have to put on any finishing 
touches which you think the scenery may need. 

As has already been stated, not only the 
large panels, but all sizes and shapes of 
scenery for buildings, walls, furniture, and 
even trees and shrubs can be made by the 
method described. It will be found that much 
time will be saved by building most of the 


school’s scenery in this way, rather than haul- 
ing in much outside furniture like cupboards 
and bookcases. Of course, some real furniture 
will be needed in every play. With the aid of 
a few fair artists, your stage will take on 
many lively and beautiful colors which will 
add to the fantasy of many operettas and 
plays. 


BATTERY CHARGER 
L. C. BORK 


Instructor of Electronics 
High School East 
Wichita, Kans. 


This storage battery charger is not difficult 
to build and is very handy in the garage to 
pep up the automobile battery. It will charge 
a 6-volt battery at a rate of six amperes and 
taper off to one ampere. 

The most difficult part to build is to wind 
the coils, but the average high school boy 
should not have too much trouble winding 
them. Both coils should be wound on a man- 
drel 2 by 2 by 4 in. The primary contains 
390 turns of No. 14 form var magnet wire 
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Battery charger and case 


Wind 290 turns on the mandrel and then bring 
out a tap, wind on 20 turns and bring out 
another tap, and repeat this until three more 
taps have been brought out, adding 20 turns 
between taps. 

For the secondary use the same mandrel, 
but use No. 12 wire and wind on 72 turns, 
then bring out a tap, add 10 more turns which 
completes this coil. 

The size of the laminations for the iron 
core should be 1% in. wide and 5% in. long 
for the core through the coils and for the 
ends the laminations should be 1% in. wide 
and 3 in. long. The finished core should be 
1% in. by 1% in. by 5 in. by 3 in. 

The case may be made of wood or metal 
as desired. The bulb is a regular 6-ampere 
tungar tube. The ammeter should be 10 amps 
maximum. The fuse should be not larger 
than 10 amperes. 


A WROUGHT !RON DOOR 
KNOCKER IN COLONIAL 
STYLE 


J. HUGH CAPRON 
Winona State Teachers College 
Winona, Minn. 


The interesting wrought iron project de- 
scribed herewith involves a variety of opera- 
tions and yet can be completed with a mini- 
mum of special tools. The colonial design of 
this knocker will lend a note of distinction to 
any appropriate door. 

Construction should begin by laying out 
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Fig. 1. 


the design of the back plate on a piece of 
\%-in, mild steel. Check to be certain that the 
layout is symmetrical. Proceed to cut the steel 
to shape by using a hack saw to remove the 
major portions of the stock and use files for 
shaping the rest. The knocker is formed from 
%e-in. square stock. A piece 3% in. long is 
required. The decorative ends may be shaped 
with files or a grinder, or it may be done on 
the machine lathe. Another piece of “e-in. 
square stock “ie in. long is attached to the 


end of the knocker as shown in Figure 1. 
This piece serves as a head for the knocker 
and can be fastened into place by welding 
or by using two S42 machine screws. If screws 
are used, they should be drilled, tapped, and 
countersunk from the head into the knocker. 
The pin block consists of a piece of % by % 
by 1%-in. mild steel. The recess, into which 
the knocker fits, is formed in this block by 
using a hack saw and a drill. A saw kerf is 
made at the extreme edges of the recess and 


Details of the wrought iron door knocker 


the excess metal is then removed by drilling 
a series of adjacent holes along the back edge. 
Clamp the pin block and knocker together 
and drill the ‘e-in. pin hole through both 
units at once. This assures proper alignment. 
Next, attach the pin block to the back with 
two ‘42 flat head machine screws % in. long. 

After all pieces have been properly fitted, 
peen all parts with a small ball-peen hammer. 
This gives the pieces a hand wrought appear- 
ance. Reassemble the parts by driving the 
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Colonial door knocker 





knocker pin into place and attach the pin 
block to the back plate 

To produce an attractive finish on wrought 
iron, brush on a light coat of flat black ena- 
mel. When the enamel is dry, rub over the 
surface lightly with fine sandpaper. Apply a 
thin coat of wax and the door knocker is 
ready for use 


SPINNER TIE RACK 


JULES BERTIN 
Emsworth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The spinner tie rack illustrated had proved 
to be a very desirable general shop project be- 
cause it correlates several areas of activity. It 
is a good, inexpensive, project that, as well 
as requiring several skills, provides an oppor- 
tunity for creative design in planning the 
bracket design. The project is planned for use 
at the eighth-grade level. 


Construction Procedure 
Spinner 
1. Cut two disks of wood, approximately 





254 in. in diameter; one of 34-in softwood, 
the other of 1'-in. hardwood suitable for lathe 
turning. 

2. Glue the disks together with paper in 
the joint (Figure 2). Use drawing paper as it 
will split easily when separating the two pieces 
at completion of turning 

3. Mount the glued stock on a small face 
plate with screws of such length that screws 
will not go through the softwood disk. 

4. Turn stock to 2'%-in. diameter; face 
spinner stock to I-in. thickness; turn taper on 
waste stock to permit rounding corner of 
bottom side of spinner, as shown in Figure 3 

5. Use round-nose chisel to shape spinner; 
cut recess on center of face for starting drill. 
See Figure 4 

6. With diamond point chisel, cut a V 
groove and round off corners as shown. If drill 
chuck is available to fit lathe, drill the “e-in. 
center hole at this time. If not, drill, on center, 
after completed spinner has been removed 
from waste stock. See Figure 5 

7. Smooth the spinner with abrasives and 
finish to suit. 
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8. When finish is dry, use chisel to split 
spinner from waste stock. 

9. Remove glue and paper residue from 
bottom of spinner, smooth with abrasive and 
finish as in step 7. If lathe screw center is 
available, mount spinner to clean and finish 
bottom 

10. To locate centers of %«-in. holes for 
No. 110 square bent hooks, place spinner 
(properly centered) on paper template show- 
ing radial lines. See Figure 6. With scriber, 
prick marks in the V groove. These should be 
center-punched, lightly, before drilling 

11. To assure drilling holes for screw hooks 
on radial center lines, it is advisable to use 
the drilling jig shown in Figure 7. On the up- 
right piece of the jig, there is a %e-in. pin on 
which the spinner is revolved for positioning 
properly for drilling on radial center lines. 

12. Turn screw hooks into spinner, full 
length of screw thread 
Bracket 

1. Cut one piece 4 by % by 8-in. alum- 
inum bar stock. Alcoa 53STS, or other bar 
stock a bit harder like 2SO, which is recom- 
mended for cold forging 

2. Lay out holes to be drilled and the bend 
line, shown in Figure 8 

3. Cold forge the end for design to a large 
spoon shape. Plan a design to suit. A bold 
silhouette is recommended rather than a de- 
sign with minute detail. See Figure 9. The 
design must be such that it will blend and be 
an integral part of the bracket 

4. After the design has been cut out and 
polished, the bracket for bending. 
Place upright part of bracket in vise be- 
tween two pieces of hardwood. Bend to a 
right angle with a soft hammer, as shown in 


is ready 


Figure 10 
Assembly 

MareriAts: Three No. 10 brash washers. 
One “oe by 1%-in. soft iron round head rivet. 
The author nickel-plated stove bolt 
blanks 

1. Center drill end of rivet to simulate a 


uses 


hollow rivet 

2. Assemble as shown in The 
rivet should project no more than Me in. 
through top washer. Flare hollow rivet with 
small ball-peen hammer. Spinner must turn 
freely without “wobble.” 

3. Flow a god of solder onto the flared rivet 
t6 give appearance of a rivet head 


Figure 11 


> 


Oil storage tanks that resist corrosion, 
electrolysis and fire are being made out 
of bolted, glass-reinforced plastic. The 
tanks weigh one-fourth as much as com- 
parable steel tanks and are made in 
250-barrel and 500-barrel sizes. At pres- 
ent, they cost about a fourth more than 
steel tanks. — Petroleum Newsnotes. 


EDUCATIONAL TEAM HELPS 
TRAIN NAVAL OFFICERS 


HOMER C. ROSE 

Assistant Head and Senior 
Educational Specialist 

Standards and Curriculum Branch 

Bureau of Naval Personnel 

Washington, D. C. 


During July of 1952 for the sixth consecu- 
tive year, the navy, in co-operation with 
Northwestern University, conducted an orien- 
tation course for naval officers. These officers 
have been designated as instructors and pro- 
fessors of naval science in 52 colleges and 
universities providing naval officer training in 
the Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps 
program. 

The orientation course is designed to pro- 
vide instruction and experience in four areas: 
functional speech, administrative procedures, 
educational psychology, and educational pro- 
cedures. 

The educational procedures part of the 
orientation course consists of conferences on 
methods of instruction, testing, training aids 
utilization, lesson planning, and practice teach- 
ing. For this instruction the large group of 
approximately 140 officers is divided into 
seven sections each under the supervision of a 
member of the educational procedures staff. 

The instructional staff is drawn largely from 
Northwestern, other NROTC universities and 
colleges, and the Bureau of Naval Personnel; 
however, a number of educators are employed 


as individuals because of the particular con- 
tribution they can make to the program. 

A significant feature of the training is the 
practice teaching. Each officer prepares and 
presents several types of lessons. These lessons 
are analyzed and evaluated by members of the 
class. Naval officers have found this experi- 
ence so helpful that the time devoted to 
practice teaching has been increased each 
year. 


RED FOX 
BEN HUNT 
Hales Corners, Wis. 


While the carving of this shrewd red fox 
may seem to be rather complicated, never- 
theless, it is comparatively simple, since there 
is a minimum of detail. This figure should 
have a streamlined effect. Cut the silhouette 
out of a piece of 134-in. pine or bass. See 
Figure 1. Figure 2 is a full-size pattern. 

There are several ways of whittling this 
fox. It can be done roughly and left that 
way as shown at A in Figure 3, but the cuts 
should be made carefully, if the figure is to be 
left in the rough, so that each cut tells its 
particular story. The eyes are mere slits. 

If, on the other hand, you wish to finish 
it up as shown at B in Figure 3, the whittling 
should be done more carefully, and the piece 
should then be thoroughly sanded. A crooked 
knife comes in very handy in whittling this 
fox. Don’t leave any sharp edges or any 
sharp indentations. 

For finishing, give the entire piece a coat 
of shellac to act as a primer and then give 
it an over-all coat of “cherry red” auto touch- 
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Fig. 1. 


Fig. 3. 


The silhouette block of the fox 


Whittling and finishing the fox 


up paint. This can be bought at almost any 
auto dealer or auto supply house. You may 
wish to use a darker color, such as maroon, 
but the “cherry red” looks very fine. The tips 
of the ears, and feet, the eye indentation and 
the tip of the tail are biack, blended into 
the red as may be seen at C in Figure 3. Two, 
or even three coats of the touch-up paint may 
be used. The more the better, but the blend- 
ing or rather the touching up of the black 
ends are important, as they give the piece a 
professional appearance. An air brush would 
be ideal for the black paint. 


SETTING UP AND LEVELING 
A MACHINE TOOL 


WARREN D. CONRAD 

Specialist in Vocational Education 
United States Educational Foundation 
Manila, Philippines 


Upon first thought this job may seem of 
small importance and that it can be done by 
anyone with average skill and knowledge. Such 
is not the case. The author has seen many 
fine machine tools that have been unknow- 
ingly damaged beyond repair because they 
were not leveled up properly. For that reason 
precise instructions for doing the job are in 
order. It is customary to compare a machine 
tool to an automobile. Perhaps this is due to 
the fact that the modern machine tool is 
controlled by a series of levers which actuates 
a gear train similar to that in an automobile 
transmission. A better comparison would be 
to that of a fine watch! A machine tool in the 
hands of a skilled operator will cut to limits 
closer than a thousandth of an inch. This 
dimension can be more readily appreciated 
when we realize that the average human hair 
is about three thousandths of an inch in 
diameter. Too often the ability of a machine 
tool to work to its guaranteed limits is de- 
stroyed the day it is bolted to the floor. 


Solid Floor Required 

First of all the floor upon which a machine 
is to be set must be absolutely firm. It will be 
impossible to keep the machine level, no mat- 
ter how well the job of leveling has been done 
if the floor is springy. If the machine is not 
kept level it will not perform accurately. 
Therefore, a permanently solid foundation is 
of utmost importance. 


Machine Must Be Level 
If the machine is not leveled it will not set 
evenly on all floor bearing points, usually four 
in number. The weight of the machine will 
cause the base casting to be at least slightly 
twisted which, in turn, will affect the alignment 
of the entire machine. But it is this slight 
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twist which impairs its accuracy. This is es- 
pecially true in the case of engine lathes. 
Although the bed is heavy it can be sprung 
permanently by the weight of the lathe itself. 
The lathe bed twists by its own uneven sup- 
port. This, in turn, throws the headstock out 
of alignment with the bed. This causes the 
lathe to turn and bore taper no matter how 
many adjustments are made or how skillful the 
operator may be 


Precision Level Necessary 

A precision level should be used to do the 
job properly. A carpenter's level or combina- 
tion square level is not sensitive enough. The 
precision level should be at least a foot long 
and show a distinct movement of the bubble 
when a 0.003 inch shim is placed under one 
end. The price of such a level is small com- 
pared to the damage that can be done to a 
fine machine tool when using any level that 
may be on hand. 


Two Methods of Leveling 
One of two methods will be employed in 
leveling and fastening a machine tool. Either 
the machine must be leveled by means of shims 
or by leveling screws. The latter method is 
the more satisfactory. Many of the modern 
machines have leveling incor- 
purated in their design, which greatly simplifies 
the job of leveling. Moreover, it is an easy 
task to re-level at periodic check periods 
Therefore, it is best to make leveling screws 
and squip those machines that do not have 
them. A simple design for various sizes of 
machines is shown in the drawing. For those 
shops that do not have the facilities or the 
inclination to make these the following pro- 

cedure is offered when shims are used. 


now screws 


Leveling and Fastening Using 
Bolts and Shims 

The tools and equipment required to do 
this are a precision level, two matched par- 
allels, metal shims or long tapered wooden 
wedges, lag bolts, washers, center punch, heavy 
hammer, crowbar, and if the machine is to be 
fastened to a concrete floor, expansion shields 
and a star drill 

The instructions given apply to an engine 
lathe, but the idea is the same for any 
machine tool 

1. Place machine at the precise spot it is 
to be bolted 

2. Using the bolt holes in the base as a 
template, drive punch marks deeply into the 
floor. Do this carefully or it will be found 
later that the bolts do not line up 

3. Move the machine aside so as to have 
working space around each punch mark 

4. If the floor is drill the 


wood, correct 


size hole for the lag bolts. If the floor is con- 
crete drill 


correct size of hole for the ex- 
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pansion shields. Place expansion shields in 
holes 

5. Move the machine back into place so 
that machine holes line up with floor holes 

6. Slip a washer over each lag bolt. Drop 
each bolt into its respective hole. Give each 
bolt two or three complete turns 

7. Using crowbar or other suitable lever, 
raise the machine and place shims or wedges 
under each bolt pad. Shims or wedges should 


be notched to allow them to pass on both sides 





of the bolt. This will give equal support on 
both sides of the bolt. 

8. Place two parallels on the front and rear 
flat ways as near the headstock as possible. 

9. Place level across parallels and at right 
angles to length of lathe. /t is of utmost im- 
portance that the level does not touch the 
V ways 

10. Raise the low side of the machine by 
adding shims or by driving the wedges until 
the bubble is in center of the level glass. 
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11, Move the two parallels and level to the 
tailstock and repeat step 10. 

12. Repeat steps 10 and 11 until the lathe 
is brought into exact level. 

13. Tighten all bolts. Caution: Do not 
draw bolts so tight that they draw the bed 
out of level. They should be just tight enough 
to keep the machine from creeping. This is 
sometimes called snugging a bolt. 

14. Recheck both headstock and tailstock 
with level. It may be necessary to loosen bolts 
and readjust shims or wedges. 


Leveling Bolts 

It has already been pointed out that leveling 
bolts have several advantages over shims and 
wedges. Leveling bolts are easy and inexpensive 
to make and furnish the students an interesting 
job. To make these for the entire shop would 
present a fine experience in quantity produc- 
tion. The drawing gives a table of sizes for 
every machine tool. To avoid certain diffi- 
culties that may arise the bolt sizes given are 
less than standard. Be sure there is clearance 
for the bolthead so that it may be turned with 
a wrench. To choose the proper bolt, measure 
the hole through the bolt pad. If the hole is 
not already equal to a National Fine tap drill 
size, enlarge it so the hole may be tapped. 
Use only fine threads to get finer adjustment. 


Leveling and Fastening Using 
Leveling Bolts 


The directions given are those for an 


engine lathe. The same idea is used to level 
and fasten any other machine tool. The tools 
and equipment required are a precision level, 
two matched parallels, center punch, lag bolts, 
washers, heavy hammer, crowbar and, if the 
lathe is to be bolted to a concrete floor, a 
star drill and expansion shields. Follow steps 
1 to 6 inclusive, just as was done for leveling 
with shims or wedges. 

7. Run level screws down in the legs until 
they touch the floor. 

8.~9. Same steps 8 and 9 as used for level- 
ing with shims. 

10. Raise the low side of the lathe by ad- 
justing level screws until the bubble is in 


center of glass. 
11. Move the two parallels to the tailstock 


and repeat step 10. 

12. Repeat steps 10 and 11 until the lathe 
is brought into exact level. 

13. Tighten lock nut on each leveling screw. 

14. Recheck both headstock and tailstock 
with level. 

15. Same as step 13 using shims. 

16. Recheck both headstock and tailstock. 
It may be necessary to loosen clamp bolts and 
level bolt nuts to readjust. 

An experienced millwright does this job 
quickly and accurately. To the student, it is 
a lesson in patience and appreciation of the 
accuracy and craftsmanship that goes into the 
manufacture of fine machine tools. Perhaps he 
will regard the tool as something more than 


a series of levers which control the cutting of 
a bar of metal. 


CORRECTION 


Much to our regret, we find that the legend 
under the cut on page 118 in the April, 1953, 
issue of InpUsTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL 
Epucation is in error. The picture does not 
show a shop layout of a general shop, but 
rather the composite equipment suitable for 
planning school shops. 


+ 
> 





The period ahead will be known as the 
American Renaissance. Teachers will play 
an important part in that Renaissance. To 
help bring it about, develop adults of to- 
morrow who are characterized by “an- 
imated moderation.” Such persons have 
clear, energetic minds; never slow, never 
excessive, never exaggerated in their think- 
ing.— Roger M. Kyes, Vice-President, 
General Motors. 


+ 
> 





Two out of five school children are 
handicapped by inadequate eyesight, 
and almost all could be brought up to 
par by proper care. — American Optome- 
tric Association. 
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Record album cabinet. Designed by Orlo Allen, Douglas, Wyo. 
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Kodescope Pageant Sound Projector. 
The economical, top-choice machine for 
sound and silent projection under aver- 
age conditions. Where optimum sound 
distribution is desired, plug in the Kodak 
Multi-Speaker Unit, three extra speakers 
in matching case. Projector, complete 
with 8-inch speaker, $400. Multi-Speaker 
Unit, $92.50. Sound and silent projection, 





Kodescope Pageant Sound Projector, 
Model AV-071, with Pius-40 Shutter. 
Super-brilliant version of the standard 
Pageant, featuring the Plus-40 Shutter 
which increases light by more than 40%. 
Ideal for projection in hard-to-darken 
rooms, halls, or auditoriums; for long 
screen throws or unusually large picture 
areas. $400. Sound projection only. 





Kedascope Pageant Sound Projector, 
Model AV-151, with 15-watt amplifier. A 
powerful high-fidelity amplifier teamed with 
the extra capacity of the 12-inch Kodak De 
Luxe Speaker provides sound ample for 
auditorium projection. Separate bass, tre- 
ble, and Fidelity controls afford the finest 
sound quality obtainable with a portable 
projector. $530. Sound and silent projection. 





The Eastman 16mm. Projector, Model 25, for theater-quality 
projection. Built for heavy-duty service in large auditoriums, 
theaters, or assembly halls. Powerful optical system and high- 
fidelity sound system assure top performance from any 16mm. 
optical sound film. Two models, high-intensity arc (left), and 


tungsten (right). Prices from $3270. 








we 2 





Now..-a Kodak Projector He 
your special 1mm. requirements: 


ere is good news for everyone 
us uses sound or silent so 
_.a complete line of ica. choice 
Projectors that offers = weet 
in meeting your 
For example, 
problem, there are 


tors equip! 
able Plus-40 Shutter which 


more than 40% extra 
Or, if you use movies 
—sports analysis, » 
study, etc.—there $ 
silent projector spect 
for the purpose. 








Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector, 
Model AV-1518, with Pius-40 Shutter and 
15-watt amplifier. Combines the extra light 
from Kodak’s Plus-40 Shutter with the pre- 
cise tone-and-volume features of the Model 
AV-151. Its brilliant screening and superb 
tonal quality enable you to meet every 16mm. 
sound requirement short of a theater-type 
installation. $530. Sound projection only. 


Model AV-071 


if illumination is @ 
two sound projec- 
with Kodak's remark- 
ped provides 
for critical study 
time-and-motion 
a new 16mm. 
fically designed 


Whether you show sound or silent 








Kodascope Analyst Projector. Designed for 
16mm. motion-picture analysis. Heavy-duty 
reversing mechanism operates from remote- 
control switch on 5-foot cord. Constant- 
speed blower permits repeated, instantane- 
ous film reversals with complete safety for 
film and projector. Includes Kodak Day- 
light Projection Viewer for desk-top movie 
study. $295. Silent projection only. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, rochester 4, N.Y. 


Please send name of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer. Complete in- 
formation on equipment checked: () stendord Pageant () Pageant 
(1) Pageant Model AV-151 
ISIE () Kodascope Analyst () Kodak Multi-Speaker Unit 
man lémm. Projector, Model 25. 


() Pageant Model AV- 
C) East. 
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WILLIAMS TOOLS 


Put SKILL 


in the Palm of 
your hand! 





ASSOCIATION NEWS 


(Continued from page 8A) 


THE NORTH CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS ASSOCIATION 

The North Carolina Industrial Arts Association 
held its spring meeting in Raleigh, N. C., on 
Saturday, April 11, 1953. The theme of ‘the 
meeting was a project fair in which the 
industrial-arts teachers exhibited sample projects 
of their students’ work. Prizes were given for the 
winning students’ projects in each classification 
and area, The classification was determined by 
the students’ grade level, age, and experience in 
industrial arts. The areas represented were wood, 
metal, electricity, leather, plastics, ceramics, 





The feel, fic and finish of Williams 
tools tell you there are none finer. 
Functional design, extra durable strength 
and correct balance help you do a 
better job...easier and faster. Designed 
and made by specialists, they have 
been “tested” and preferred by leading 
industrial and automotive mechanics 
for over 70 years. 


In the 1953 line—you will find a large 
number of new, improved and stream- 
lined products which offer outstanding 
advantages through more efficient and 
skillful application on a variety of 
jobs. You'll want to know more about 
these tools. And you can — by writing 
for our new catalog. 


Catalog 301 shows the 
broadest line of its kind. 
To obtain your copy, 
simply write stating 
your position and 
school. ‘ 


J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 


584 Vulcan Street, Buffalo 13, N.Y. 


printing, and textiles. The prizes were donated 
by leading hardware and industrial-equipment 
dealers of North Carolina. 

The president, Claude Bell of Charlotte, N. C., 
presided over the afternoon meeting which was 
high lighted by an address by Michael Radock 
of the Educational Division, Ford Motor Com- 
pany. His address was entitled “Public Relations 
for Industrial Arts.” 

The following officers were elected for 1953- 
54: president, Frank Briley, Raleigh, N. C.; vice- 
president, T. J. Haigwood, Charlotte, N. C.; 
secretary-treasurer, Marshall Schmitt, Raleigh, 
N. C., and Henry Bruton, Winston Salem, N. C., 
member of the executive committee.—T7. J. 
Haigwood. 


7 
@ The Central Minnesota Industrial Arts Asso- 
ciation is a professional organization of indus- 


trial-arts teachers in Central Minnesota. Four 
meetings are held each year. Demonstrations, 
lectures, discussions, trips through industries, and 
the exchange of tezching ideas is the normal 
agenda. 

This year our spring meeting staged an expo- 
sition to which students, parents, the public, 
administrators, and industrial teachers were in- 
vited. There was a display of student projects 
to winners who had exhibited their work. The 
prizes were contributed by the businessmen and 
professional groups from the various villages in 
which industrial-arts is taught in the high 
schools. Some industries also had displays at the 
exposition, all of which helped to make the 
affair a big hit. The exposition was held at 
Stewart Hall, St. Cloud State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minn., on May 9, 1953. It was an all- 
day affair and those who attended agreed that 
they had a most enjoyable time.— Howard R. 
Walton. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


The first Industrial Education Conference of 
its kind in Arkansas was held on the campus of 
Arkansas A. & M. College, March 20 and 21, 
1953. The conference hosts were the Industrial 
Education Department and the Student Indus- 
trial Education Club. 

The registration period was from 4:00 to 6:15 
p.m., on Friday, March 20. 

Dinner was then served cafeteria style in the 
dining hall of the student union. 

An open ferum discussion, 
Graham, assistant superintendent in charge of 
vocational and adult education, Little Rock 
public schools, was then held. The subject: 
“Problems of the General Shop.” 

Dr. Chris H. Groneman, head, industrial edu- 
cation department, Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station, Tex., was the main speaker. He 
chose for his subject “Industrial Education in 
the South.” 

On Saturday morning another open forum 
discussion, led by Jack Kraras, drafting instruc- 
tor, Pine Bluff High School, was held. “Problems 
of First Year Drawing” was the subject dis- 
cussed. 

Then a demonstration was staged by 
Rockwell Mig. Co., Delta Tool Division. 

John Claude, special school representative, and 
Frank Goodman were the Delta representatives. 

The leather tooling and carving demonstration 
was put on by Henry Fears, graduate student, 
Texas A. & M. College. 

Metal foil tooling and special use of aids on the 
table saw was presented by Arkansas A. & M. 
I. E. students. 

At 10:30 a.m., a tour of Ward Bros. Mfg. Co., 
manufacturers of aluminum boats, was under- 
taken 

After the tour a conference luncheon was held 
at the student union building. 

Dr. Chris H. Groneman, the main speaker, 
then spoke on “Challenges Confronting Industrial 
Education.” 

The drawing of door prizes and the business 
meeting closed the conference. 


led by Fred 


the 


> 


Pipelines, the intricate system by 
which oil travels underground, totaled 
168,301 miles as of January 1, 1953. 
Some 27,800 miles of these pipelines 
carry refined products to market places. 
— Petroleum Newsnotes. 
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$0 YOU'RE GOING TO BUY A PLANER 


Then here are some facts which you should 
have before purchasing. 





Boice- Make Make Make 
Crane a “ae — 
~ ‘I-piece, Lifetime Aligned Frame EG Woh ae 1 No No 
Optional Feed Rates through simple switch of pair 
of geors Yes No No No 
Spring-loaded Feed Roll Pressure adjustable with- | | 
out wrenches Yes No No | No 
Self-Aligning Cutterhead Bearings Yes No No No 
_ 
} 
Ball-Thrust Bearing equipped Table Raising Screws Yes Yes No Yes 
Capacity 12%" x 4"* | 13” 5” | 12” x 4” 12” x 4” 
; 
Shortest piece handled 62" 6” 6” 7" 
Feed Rolls, diameter 2” 1%” 1%” - 
Cutterhead, diameter 2%" 27a" | 3%" 3” 
Cutting Circle 2%" 20" 3%" 3%" 
Horsepower Required 14-2 hp. | 3 h.p. | 1-2 hp. | 14-2 hp. 
Cuts per inch at standard feed rate 60 75 | 60 60 
Feed Rate at 3600 r.p.m.'s 14 12 14% 13% 
Shipping Weight, with 2 h.p. motor, stand, Ibs. 680 728** 565 500 
Optional Drives — Direct-Motor-Drive or V-Belt Yes No Yes No 
Shock-proof Feed Gear, integrally housed, using 
solid lubricants Yes No No Yes 
Least Costly model, less motor $350.00 $495.00 $249.50 $290.00 
Manufacturer Building “Pony” Planers Since 1933 1950 1936 1945 
**3 h.p. 
* Handles 99% of the average boards used. Planers with only Suggestion: ——- pieces, eer al . eee | are 
. , P in most economica using a ‘i rane 
—_ inch more capacity (only 7% more width end 25% more planer before gluing and hos eiidiee off excess glue 
thickness) cost $145.00 (41%) more and use 50% more power. with @ Boice-Crane 60-inch Hand Stroke Belt Sander. 
Furthermore, most boards exceeding 12 inches in width or So, for hundreds cf dollars less than the cost of an 
4 inches in thickness olso exceed 13 inches in width and 5 inches outsize planer (rarely used for stock over 12” wide 
me Gin or thick), you can own both of these Boice-Crane 
machines. 
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BOICE-C RANE 
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CHANDLER & PRICE 


A eee 
C&P NEW SERIES PRESSES These presses in 
sizes of 8x12, 10x15, 12x18 and 1444x22, 
provide the student with equipment that fur- 
nishes all practical requirements of hand fed 
press operation. May be equipped with fly- 
wheel, belt and platen guards. Also furnished 
for treadle operation instead of motor drive. 


PRESSES and 
PAPER 
CUTTERS 


The Standard for Printing Education 


C& P presses and paper cutters have 
been standard equipment in commercial 
plants and schools for over 50 years. 
So, the selection of C & P equipment for 
printing classes places before the stu- 
dents practical equipment exactly as 
used in commercial practice in the entire 
printing industry. 

In addition, special safety features are 
incorporated, when desired, in C & P 
presses and paper cutters so that all 
safety requirements are fully satisfied. 
For practicality —for safety —the fore- 
sighted administrator recommends . . . 


Chandler & Price. 


C&P PILOT PRESS A thoroughly 
efficient little press, chase 6 14x10, 


that teaches 


6, 


6000 CARNEGIE AVENUE 


printing furnished without charge to 
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DR. VERNE C. FRYKLUND HONORED 

Recipient of an Outstanding Achievement 
Award as an honored alumnus of the University 
of Minnesota is Dr. Verne C. Fryklund, president 
of the Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. Dr. 
Fryklund was honored at ceremonies held on the 
University of Minnesota campus 

Bestowed by the University regents as a token 
of high esteem and in recognition of noted pro- 
fessional attainments, Dr. Fryklund’s citation 
commends him as: 


asic principles of 


ange operation with exceptionally 
ine printing results, 


C&P BENCH CUTTER An efficient, 
small size cutter that 
sheets up to 19” x 24”. Equipped 
with two-handed safety control. 


handles 


“HANDBOOK OF PLATEN PRESS WORK" 
is one of the outstanding aids to 


——s instructors. If you do not 
a copy, just request one. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


e CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


“A Distinguished Graduate of the University 
of Minnesota, President of The Stout Institute, 
Gifted Contributor to the Theory and Practice of 
Industrial Arts, Vigorous National Champion of 
Industrial Education, a Person Renowned for 
Meritorious Public Service in War and Peace.” 

In addition to the citation, Dr. J. L. Morrill, 
president of the University of Minnesota, pre- 
sented President Fryklund with the Outstanding 
Achievement Award medal 

The Outstanding Achievement Award has been 
designed by the University for alumni who have 

. attained signal distinction in their chosen field. 
According to the aims of the award 

“All recipients have earned the respect and 
admiration of their professional colleagues. The 
presentation of the Award is an expression of 
the deep obligation which all of us have for those 


who have lived courageously and fruitfully to 
the end that society in general benefits.” 

Honored with Dr. Fryklund were Edna Amidon, 
home-economics specialist in the U. S. Office of 
Education; Luella Cook, Minneapolis curriculum 
consultant; William Reeve, emeritus professor 
of mathematics at Columbia university; and 
James Umstattd, chairman of the department of 
curriculum and instruction for the University of 
Texas. — T. F. Fleming 


DR. FRED STRICKLER JOINS NAM 

Dr. Fred Strickler, dean of Bennett College 
at Bradley University, has submitted his resig- 
nation, effective April 30, to the Bradley Board 
of Trustees in order to become educational direc- 
tor of the central division of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 

He will make his home in Detroit. 


DR. L. H. DENNIS APPOINTED 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ADVISER TO TCA 


Dr. L. H. Dennis, nationally known authority 
on vocational education, was sworn in as a con 
sultant to the technical co-operation administra 
tion, Department of State. Richard E. Morrissey, 
personnel officer of the Department of State, 
administered the oath. 

Dr. Dennis’ first assignment as vocational edu 
cation adviser to TCA went to Baghdad where 
he advised the U. S. Technical Co-operation 
(Point 4) Mission to Iraq and the Iraqi Ministry 
of Education about the establishment and or- 
ganization of a vocational and technical school. 


Dr. L. H. Dennis being sworn in as technical 

co-operation administrator, Department of State, 

by Richard E. Morrissey, personnel officer of 
the department 


He arrived in Baghdad on or about April 25. 
En route he stopped at Paris to confer with 
UNESCO officials and at Cairo to see the new 
Heliopolis Trade School. On his return he will 
visit the American University at Beirut and 
FAO officials in Rome. 

Dr. Dennis has opened offices in Washington, 
D. C., as a private vocational education con- 
sultant after having served for 17 years, from 
1934 to 1950, as executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association. He also has been 
actively associated with Alpha Zeta, honorary 
agricultural fraternity, for 41 years and is pres- 
ently its secretary and treasurer. For 21 years he 
was on the staff of the state department of public 
instruction of Pennsylvania, serving as deputy 


(Continued on page 20A) 
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Now ONE Furnace for teaching a variety 
of heat treating techniques 


THE JOHNSON No. 706 


Teach a wider range of hardening, 
tempering and annealing with the 
Johnson No. 706. Six powerful direct 
jet burners deliver easily controlled 
temperatures from 300° to 1850° F. 
Uses natural, artificial, mixed, or 
bottled gas. Economical in operation. 
Firebox 7 x 13 x 16% inches. 


No. 706 Pedestal (illustrated) $278.00 


No. 654-Four Burner with 
5x 7% x 13% inch firebox 
DT csctiscanvacnree $150.00 


Bench . see nn es + $124.00 
All prices F.0.B. Factory 


Renew the efficiency of your older 
Johnson Furnaces 


Write for details on low cost factory rebuilding. 


JOHNSON GAS APPLIANCE CO. 
585 E AVENUE N.W. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Sgt, 
bi —— \__ PLASTICS, 


Send for 
Catalog IM-61 


@ Used throughout @ Also for jewelry, 


industry metalware, handicrafts 


@ Engraves panels, dials, @ So simple, anyone can 
nameplates operate it 


NEW poycsn tere pre 13-19 ee Place, N.Y. 3 


a! « Sales represe 
of Portable Engrav 





ROUTER 





ON METAL, 


STAN 1 






STANLEY Stolay flecncToale, Educational Dep 























“It’s easier to teach 
fine woodworking .. . 


No. R&A 





@ “Confidence and skill are developed faster in students, teaching 
is simpler with the Stanley No. R8A Router,” says Nelson Lyons, 
woodworking instructor at Bristol (Conn.) Technical High 
School. Mr. Lyons is shown here above with two of the many 
projects made in his shop with the aid of this router. 

Help your students to turn out finer work with the versatile 
R8A Router. After only brief instruction, it enables beginners 
to bead, cove, flute and dovetail like professionals. Easily inter- 
changed attachments and accessories make it possible to perform 
almost countless woodworking operations. Outstanding features 
of the R8A Router include high speed 14 h.p. motor that assures 
smooth cuts with or across grain... seusneed safety switch to 
prevent accidental operation . . . simple, precise adjustment for 
depth of cut. Weight less than 7 Ibs., operates on A.C. or D.C. 


Ask your dealer to show you the RBA Router. Or send in 
coupon below for Catalog No. 96 describing the complete 
line of Stanley Electric Tools. Also available (cost 10c) is an 
illustrated booklet “Get the Best From Your Stanley Router”. 


On the job from East to West... 
Made by men who make tools BEST . 







Pared 
> 
Ve 


—_ CT co care Pe ae OS | 4 
“4 os 
r , J ” y oS 
ae . ft G TUS 


a (1 Send me your Catalog No. 96 


0) Send booklet “Get the Best from Your 


HARDWARE Stanley Router’’. Enclosed is 10c per copy 
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STEEL STRAPPING 5 
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STEEL 


Subject you teach 
School 


City : Stote....... 
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It's a Trick of the Trade...’ 


Challenge 370 Automatic 
(Mydraviic Clamp) Cutter 


To get an even cutting edge and assure 
neater book trimming, use a pair of 
guides on the backgage. You can buy a 
book guide to fit any bockgage finger 
up to /y" thick 


BUT IT’S NO TRICK TO DO AN ACCURATE 
JOB WITH A DEPENDABLE 


Challenge Cutter 


Regardless of your shop size, there is a Challenge 
cutter for you. There are 11 styles and 7 sizes to 
choose from, ranging from lever cutters in bench 


Diamond (Hand Clamp) 
Power Cutter 


dom 





and floor models — to power cutters with hand or 
hydraulic clamp. Each of these cutters has been 
perfected by Challenge engineers to give the oper- 
ator maximum protection 
and precise control of cutting operation. 
A Challenge cutter is a long term investment that 
pays off in less maintenance 

. « more accurate cutting. 703R 


. more working free- 


. greater safety 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Challenge 265-305 


Lever Cutter 


Challenge 265-305 
(Hydraulic Clamp) 
Power Cutter 


Challenge Pony 
Lever Cutter 





PERSONAL NEWS 





(Continued from page 18A) 


state superintendent and state director of voca 
tional education 

DEAN JOHN A. JARVIS RECEIVES 

DOCTORAL DEGREE 

Dr. John A. Jarvis received his doctoral de 
gree at the March commencement exercises of 
the University of Minnestota, held in Northrop 
Memorial auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn 

He had earned his bachelor of science in me 
chanical engineering from the University of Wis 
consin, Madison, Wis.; a bachelor of science in 
industrial education from The Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wis., and a master of education de 
gree from Wayne University, Detroit, Mich 

Working under Dr. Homer J. Smith, chair 


Office, Factories and 
Show Room: 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


Over 50 Years in Service 
of the Graphic Arts 


DEALERS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


TRADE-MARK @ 


man of the industrial education department at 
the University of Minnesota, Dean Jarvis wrote 
his doctoral dissertation on “Student Survival 
Factors in The Stout Institute.” 


ERNEST W. RIDER DIES 


Ernest W. Rider, supervisor of practical arts 
in the Bridgeport, Conn., school system, died in 
January, 1953. He had been supervisor of indus- 
trial arts from 1923, and in 1934 he was further 
appointed to supervise classes in clothing and 
foods, with change in title to supervisor of prac- 
tical arts. 

Mr. Rider’s guidance and friendliness will be 
missed not only by the teachers of Bridgeport, 
but by his many friends and associates in the 
New England States and other groups with 
whom he came in contact 

Pending Civil Service examina- 
tions at some future date, Edward P. Stach has 
been appointed acting supervisor of practical arts. 


promotional 


FRANK M. LEAVITT, 87, DIES 


Just as this issue of Inpustriat Arts AND 
VocaTIonaL Epucation was coming off the press, 
our editorial office was informed that Frank M. 
Leavitt, teacher and author, died on May 1 at 
the age of 87, at St. Petersburg, Fla. 

He was born in Boston, Mass., September 20, 
1865, and attended the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He taught at the Elliott School in 
Boston, and was appointed director of manual 
training in the Boston public schools. He then 
went to the University of Chicago as a professor 
and completed his career as associate superin- 
tendent of schools in Pittsburgh, Pa 

He contributed much to the literature of the 
fields of industrial arts and vocational education 
and was known as a dynamic lecturer. He retired 
in 1935. 

He is survived by his widow, a son, and a 
daughter. For a full account of his life see Dr 
Bawden’s article in the November and December, 
1951, issues of this magazine 


JOHN A. BACKUS RETIRES 


John A. Backus, manager, department of edu- 
cation, American Type Founders, Elizabeth, N. J., 
retired on March 31. He is 71 years of age and 
has been associated with ATF for 28 years. He 
will continue to be associated with the company 
on a consulting basis 

John T. Porter, formerly Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of ATF’s education department, will 
succeed Mr. Backus 


FRANK CUSHMAN DIES AT 73 

Frank Cushman, a national authority in the 
field of industrial education, died Monday, April 
27, 1953, at his home in Long Beach, Calif. 

He was born in East Boston, Mass., and was 
graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Then he was made teacher of shop 
and technological subjects at Kansas City, Mo., 
and served there for 17 years. He also studied 
at the University of Kansas. 

In 1921, he was made regional agent for trade 
and industrial education with the Federal Board 
of Vocational Education. He held the position 
of chief of the section’s industrial education for 
16 years. At the time of his retirement at the 
end of 25 years at Washington, D. C., he was 
consultant in vocational education in the United 
States Office of Education. 

He was a pioneer in the development of fore- 
man training, and in preparing conference leaders. 
He also was a voluminous writer in the field 
of industrial education. 

During World War II he was made commander 
at the Navy Department and had much to do 
with emergency war training. 

He is survived by one son, a 
brother, and five grandchildren. 


daughter, a 


ee > — - 

@ Artnur C. Wenzer, former member of the 
industrial-arts faculty at State Teachers College, 
California, Pa., accepted the position as dean of 
men at the State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
Pa., at the beginning of the present semester. 

Mr. Wenzel started his educational training at 
the State Teachers College in Newark, N. J., and 
received his B.S. in education in 1937. Further 
education included the acquisition of a master’s 
degree in education from Rutgers University in 
1943. He is well along toward a doctorate at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

@ Artuur Gate Henke, formerly teacher and 
businessman of Idaho Falls, Mont., has returned 
to a teaching position of industria] arts at 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
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@ The printing trades — one of the highest paid 
groups of workers in the nation — will need 
thousands of new workers during the 1950's, 
primarily to replace those who leave their jobs 
in the industry because of death, retirement, or 
transfer to other fields of work. The printing 
industry employed 785,000 workers in January, 
1953. 

Job printing is the largest branch of the in- 
dustry. Newspaners employ the second largest 
number of printing trade workers. Lithographic 
plants which use the special process of lithogra- 
phy to produce colored and other printed matter, 
compose the third largest employer. Bookbinders, 
periodical printers, book publishers, and greeting 
card printers ran next in order. 

Printing requires six major types of workers: 
composing room workers, the largest group; 
pressroom workers; bindery workers; electrotyp- 
ers; stereotypers, photoengravers; and _ litho- 
graphic workers. Most printing workers are 
skilled; the main exceptions are the press assist- 
ants and most of the bindery workers, who are 
semiskilled. Practically all the workers in the 
skilled occupations are men, but many of the 
semiskilled workers, especially in binderies, are 
women. 

Apprenticeships for the printing trades usually 
require from four to six years. To be eligible for 
apprenticeship, applicants are generally required 
to be 18 years of age and to have a high school 
education. A thorough knowledge of spelling, 
punctuation, and grammar is essential for most 
trades. 

To provide employment outlook and related 
occupational information on the printing industry 
to those who have a special interest in it, the 
U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has issued a reprint from the 1951 
edition of the Occupational Outlook Handbook. 
This reprint, BLS Bulletin No. 1126, describes the 
printing industry and its major occupations. The 
occupational descriptions include the nature of 
the work, training requirements, fields of em- 
ployment and outlook, earnings, and sources of 
additional information. The reprint may be or- 
dered from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

A wall chart, depicting the number working in 
the principal fields of employment, average earn- 
ings for printing workers, and the flow of work 
in printing establishments, is available on request 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

4 A revised edition of “Your Skill Improvement 
Program” has been issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Apprenticeship. 

This 16-page booklet, designed to help the em- 
ployer develop a skill improvement program, 
contains a check list for the employer’s use in 
making spot evaluations of his current training 
system and training needs. It also outlines serv- 
ices of the Bureau which are available to the 
employer in establishing training programs to 
meet those needs. 

Copies of this new edition may be obtained 
from the Publications Branch, Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

@ Among the new Assembly Bills at Madison, 
Wis., is one from the Wisconsin State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare to operate an auto repair 
shop at the Reformatory with inmate labor — for 
the benefit of inmates learning the auto repair 





SHEL 


CHICAGO 


Important * 





above all else in school lathes 


% SHELDON SAFETY 


. all belts, pulleys, countershafts, 
motors are completely enclosed. S ; 
and gear-ratio changes are made by external shift 


levers. 


% SHELDON PRECISION 


. . . Timken “Zero-Precision’’ Tapered Roller 
Spindle Bearings (the absolute in accuracy) per- 
mit student work to ten-thousandths of an inch, 
and hold this accuracy without constant main- 


tenance. 


% SHELDON CONTROLS 


SHELDON-taught students are ready to operate 
standard industrial lathes—are familiar with 
standard controls and the “big lathe feel’’. 


%& SHELDON CAPACITY 


The extra swing and greater collet capacity in- 
crease the range of possible student projects 

from the “‘playing store” group to the practical. 
The extra power to the spindle, the s 
weight and strength of SHELDO 
% permit heavy cuts, spinning and demon- 
stration of correct use of new cast-alloy and 


Lat 
‘wae carbide-tipped cutters. 





Built by modern methods, with the finest machine- 
tool special machinery, on a continuous production 
line basis, these better lathes cost little more than 
ordinary school type lathes. Write for Catalog 


SHELDON MACHINE CO., INC. 
4244 North Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 






ears and 
changes 








range, 
Precision 








trade. The shop would receive cars only from 
“licensed automobile dealers and regularly estab- 
lished automobile repair shops.” 

@ The James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Founda- 
tion of Cleveland, Ohio, is offering $13,500 in 
awards for the best descriptions covering the 
possible use of arc welding in the maintenance, 
operation, or in the services performed by estab- 
lishments such as school plants, and similar non- 
industrial businesses and service establishments. 
The types of businesses and service establish- 
ments in which awards will be made have been 
selected on the basis that to date arc welding 
has had relatively little use in many of them. 

For a rules booklet and further information 
about this program write to James F. Lincoln 
4rc Welding Foundation, Cleveland 17, Ohio 


@ High school teachers of driver education will 
have an opportunity to discuss present and future 
problems in highway transportation with out- 
standing leaders in the traffic field during a two- 
week seminar to be given in August at North- 
western University in Evanston, III. 

The seminar presentation will be under the 
direction of F. R. Noffsinger, who is in charge 
of course development for the Traffic Institute. 

For {urther information about this seminar, 
write to the Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson Ave. 
Evanston, Ill. 

@ Five members of the Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio, staff devote the greater part of their 
time to supervision and teacher education in the 
areas of trade and industrial education and dis- 
tributive education in Northeastern Ohio. 
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American “Tech Books” 











New Publications 

















Course Content 
1. Automotive Electrical Systems 
Frasee-Bedell 
2. Forging and Forming Metals 
Rusinoff 
3. Rights of American Workers 
McCarthy $1. 
4. How to Designs and Install 
Plumbing 
Matthias-Smith 
5. Electric Arc Welding 


Austin 


LL ce meme nan amaa 


Just Published 


6. Outboard Motors and Other Two- 


Cycle Engines 
Frasee-Bedell-Venk $3.95 


7. Automotive Fuel and Ignition 


Systems 
Frazee-Bedell 


ees 
_& 8 & 8 


= 
&R 


--- Save Time — Improve ---, | 


$3.90 1 











8. A Procedure for Evaluating 
a Local Program of Trade and 
Industrial Education 
Here, at last, is a critical evaluative instru- 
ment suitable for measuring the effective- 
ness of any T & I program, either in part ! 


or in its entirety. Sponsored by leading | 


National education associations. $1.50 ; 


Kee eee eee emma mammal 


Improve Your 
Professional Status 


9. Development of Vocational 
Education 
Hawkins-Prosser-Wright 

10. Vocational Education in a 
Democracy 
Prosser-Quigley $6.50 

11. Vocational Education: America’s 
Greatest Resource 
MeCarthy 

12. Teaching Apprentices 


Anderson 


$7.25 


$5.75 
$3.00 


Check Results ------- 











Gentlemen: 
Please send me on approval the books indicated 
by the numbers circled below: 


ee @& 467.942.8082 
Name 
School 
Address 


Zone State 


AMERICAN 
TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. W469 


848 East Fifty-Eighth Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


City 


Simplified Drafting Practice 

By William L. Healy and Arthur H. Rau 
Cloth, 156 pp., 854 by 11% in., illus., $4. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; London, Chap- 
man & Hall, Ltd 

The authors of this book, both of whom have 
extensive industrial experience in engineering 
drafting, present a plan which definitely intro- 
duces labor, time, and cost saving methods into 
drafting practice. 

This simplification is brought about by elim- 
inating unnecessary work, resorting to freehand 
work, and using symbols and abbreviations. Also 
by using various forms of mechanical lettering 
and reproduction methods. 


Teachers can profit greatly by studying this 


text carefully. 


Design Your Home for Living 

By Mabel B. Trilling and Florence Williams 
Nicholas. Cloth, 408 pp., 64% by 9 in., illus 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

A book to be studied and enjoyed. It covers 
both exterior and interior home design and is 
illustrated beautifully. 

There are 17 chapters and they treat the sub- 
ject under the following thought-provoking head- 
ings: Make Your Home Beautiful, Law and 
Order in Art, Beauty and Utility Are Partners, 
Using and Enjoying Color, Make the Most of 
What You Have, On the Dining Table, What 
Will Your Windows Wear?, Backgrounds to 
Live With, Furniture for Everyday Living, Pic- 
tures for Your Walls, Choosing and Using 
Decorative Accessories, Garden Beauty Inside 
the House, Lighting for Brighter Living, Homes 
for Today and Tomorrow, Beauty That Grows 
in the Garden, Remodeling Operations — Major 
and Minor, Design Your Home for Better Liv- 
ing, and References for Further Study. 


Pottery: Getting Started in 

Ceramics 

By Delmar W. Olson. Cloth, 113 pp., 754 by 
10%6 in. illus., $3.75. International Textbook 
Co., Scranton 9%, Pa 

The beginner in pottery work will derive great 
benefit from this book. It is well illustrated and 
the directions are given in clear and under- 
standable terms 

The various chapters treat of the history of 
pottery, design in clay, hand forming methods, 
decorating techniques, glazes, firing, the potter's 
wheel, mold making and casting, and equipment 
planning for hobby and school shops 

The book also contains a selected bibliography. 


The Dutch Masters 

By Horace Shipp. Cloth, 128 pp., 75g by 934 
in., plus 11 plates, $6. Philosophical Library, 
Inc., New York 16, N. Y. 

This book on the Dutch Masters presents the 
reader with a brief sketch on the social back- 
ground of the Dutch, a sketch of early Dutch 
art, and then short dissertations on Frans Hals, 
Rembrandt, painters of genre, Vermeer and 
DeHooch, and Dutch landscape, marine, and 
still life painters 

The book also contains 16 plates in colors 
and 25 plates of black and white half tones 
depicting the work of the Dutch masters 


Your Career nities in 

Evansville Industry 

By H. F. Williams, Jr. Paper, spiral binding, 
192 pp., 9% by 12 in, ils. Published by The 
Evansville Manufacturers and Employers Asso- 
ciation, Public Relations Division, Evansville, 
Ind 

This book is a portrait of the city of Evans- 
ville, Ind., where 40,000 men and women pro- 
duce numerous peacetime and military products 
needed by our country. 

The book has a double purpose. It presents 
to youth a picture of the opportunities that 
local industry offers to them, and also shows how 
their entrance into military service can help 
them prepare for the vocational goals at which 
they are aiming for the future. 

The contents is interspersed with numerous 
pictures portraying what workers in the various 
occupations do to make a livelihood 


Ladies’ Glovemaking 

By Virginia Groneman. Paper cover, 12 pp., 
53% by 8% in., illus., 50 cents. Chas. A. Bennett 
Co., Inc., Peoria 3, Il. 

A small portion of Chris H. Groneman’s beok, 
Applied Leathercraft. It is an excellent little 
text for the beginner—be he student or 
hobbyist. 

The directions are interestingly presented and 
the illustrations are very good. 


Jewelry Making as an Art 

Expression 

By D. Kenneth Winebrenner. Cloth, 181 pp., 
7% by 10% in., illus., $5. International Textbook 
Co., Scranton, Pa. 

A text on contemporary jewelry making and 
designing. The book contains 1117 items, designs, 
and step. in processes. 

The chapters on selecting materials and tools 
for the job, and for setting up a home or school 
shop, are helpful. 

Some of the designs pictured are beautiful 
while others are bizarre. They do, however, pro- 
vide thought-provoking examples for the be- 
ginner 


Small Business Management 

Paper cover, spiral binding, 213 pp., 8 by 10% 
in., illus. This is a publication of the New York 
State Vocational and Practical Arts Association 
Published by Delmar Publishers, Inc., Albany, 
a, © 

It aims to teach the fundamentals necessary for 
the successful operation of a self-owned business 
to the student while he is still in school 

The book is divided into ten units which 
present the problems of business operation, basic 
business law, business forms and records, prob- 
lems pertaining to location and finances, ordering 
and inventory, shop or store layout, how to im- 
prove the business, and employer-employee rela- 
tions. 

The book also contains a bibliography and a 
glossary. 

° 


Surveys of representative communities 
indicate that more than 12 million Ameri- 
can children need vision care to perform 
their school tasks adequately, according to 
the American Optometric Association. 

Boys are five times as likely as girls to 
inherit color blindness. American Op- 
tometric Association. 
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INSURES A PERFECTLY 
POINTED PENCIL— ALWAYS 


* A desk set that eliminates conven- 
tional pencil sharpening — insures 
clean uniform lines, permanently. 

* A lifetime injection lead holder 
with “pointer” that really sharpens 
new precision points in a jiffy! 


% Pays for itself over and over in 
precision performance! 


Here’s a startling new time saver 
that makes conventional pencils and 
sharpeners obsolete. For fine, accur- 
ate detail work . . . an indispensable 
aid to Draftsmen, Artists, Architects, 
Designers, Engineers, Students, Book- 
keepers and others. Lead holders 
available with lead in deg. 7B to 9H. 
DON’T DELAY 

This is but one of hundreds of qual- 
ity profit-proved Alvin drafting, draw- 
ing and stationery items available— 
send for complete catalog 


and amazing price list today! uty 


ALVIN COMPANY Cl 


‘Ee Wind 





The Complete Story of Gems and 
Semi-precious Stones 


a, 
: A IDARY 


By 


Francis J. Sperisen 





‘a The ART of the 
LAPIDARY 


706 Bruce Building 


Gems and semi-precious stones, from 
their types and characteristics to 
their carving and polishing, make 
up this most complete work on the 
art of the lapidary. It describes 
all the finer points of lapidary 
techniques, pertinent history, and 
recognition of stones. Beautifully 
illustrated. 392 pages, $6.50 


Send for a copy on five days’ approval. 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 











EDUCATIONAL 


g 
i 
KR 
f 





LAMP PROJECTS 


Of particular interest to in- 
structors — in woodworking, 
general shop, plastics, crafts, 
electricity, and many other 
shop courses. Students can de- 
sign and make the body of the 
lamp. We supply all other 
parts necessary — sockets, cords, 
plugs, shades, harps, switches, 
etc. Over 700 different parts 
shown in wholesale catalog. 
A MUST for all instructors 
interested in keeping students 
occupied with highly educa- 
tional and useful projects. Send 
25¢ today for wholesale price 
list and parts catalog — or 
able on first order. 


THE GEARON COMPANY 


Dept. 100-K6 * 27 S. Desplaines St. 









a AN Ore). 


POST ORAWIG TAL 


* Chicago 6, Ill. 


make one permanent” investment. 
. forget about replacements. 













LT) 












Cabinets, 


DEALER 
INQUIRIES 
INVITED 


STACOR «cu 


Mansfactarers of Lifetime Steel Blue Print Filing 


Drafting Tables, 











Rigid welded steel construc- 
tion assures amazing dure- 
bility under the heaviest use 
* table top adjusts to com- 
fortable working angle * 
selected soft wood top * 
herd baked grey hammer- 
tone enamel finish © 8& 
board sizes, 2 heights. 


WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG 
PMENT COMPANY 


Tracing Tables, Ete. 


"= 419 TROY AVE., BROOKLYN 3, NEW YORK 
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Craftsmen’s 43, ||| SHOP EQUIPMENT NEWS 


° . 
Choice eee. } any PEDESTAL TOOL GRINDER An octagonal shape at the lower end of the 


South Bend Lathe’s new Pedestal Tool Grinder handle prevents rolling. A larger surface on the 
is easy to operate and practically trouble free. butt end allows greater, more comfortable pres- 
There is plenty of work room around the ‘YF with the palm. y ; f 
grinding wheels on this tool grinder, and it runs Handles are molded integrally with special alloy 
practically vibrationless, and the motor is pro- steel blades. The plastic is tough, a good insula- 
tected frem hacuful chracive dust tor, nonexplosive, and listed by Underwriters 
bi Laboratories. 
For further information address The Plomb 
‘ Tool Co., 2204 R Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 
“A workman © 54, Calif. 
is judged by ; For brief reference use IAVE — 0602. 
his tools’’— 27 cautetvely \ 
and millions of PLUMB / 
the finest 


craftsmen | y atin BENCHMASTER UNIVERSAL PUNCH 
choose Plumb : 


) PRESS SAFETY GUARD 
Hammers. They } : = The new Benchmaster barrier-type punch press 
like Plumb's — guard provides maximum operator safety regard- 
scientific design > oF less of die used. It fits all Benchmasters as well 
and perfect bal- ; ' 


ance. They de- as other presses and is low in cost. 
pend on the built- 


in quality of the 
special analysis 
steel head and the 
comfort-shaped 
handle of selected 
hickory. For ease 
and speed— 
whether hanging a 
picture or building 
a house—it pays 
to follow the 
leaders. Pick a 
Plumb Hammer. 














South Bend Pedestal Tool Grinder 


The grinder comes with either 8-in. grinding 

| wheels and a % horsepower motor or with 10-in. 

| wheels and a % horsepower motor. Compactly 

HAMMERS e HATCHETSeAXESeFILES | | built, it measures 494 in. high, 18% in. wide, 
| and 20% in. deep. 


For additional information write to South 
LOOMS, Table and Foot Bend Lathe Works, South Bend 22, Ind. 


Reed, Raphia, Handicraft Supplies For brief reference use IAVE — 0601. 
Send for catalog | 


| PROTO PLASTIC-HANDLE 
J. ° SCREW DRIVERS Benchmaster Universal Punch 
A hand-shaped, nonrolling design for the plas- Press Safety Guard 


TOOLS ALWAYS SHARP WITH tic handles of all Proto screw drivers and addi- 


tion of 13 new sizes have been announced by Design is extremely simple and flexible. By 


PLURALITY OILSTONE the Plomb Tool Company. dropping numerous vertical rods (the number 


The new-style handles are shaped to fit the depends on size of bolster plate) through any 
TOOL GRINDERS hand, with depressions for the thumb and fore- Pair of prelocated holes in horizontal guard plates, 
finger to allow great downward pressure with 4 protective cage is set up around the die area. 
NOW —— IN little squeezing effort. A larger diameter than in Virtually any shaped contour can be formed by 
Ne. 425 Plurality Seb Je previous designs provides a more powerful grip. simply varying the height and position of the 
Ne. 450 Plurality Jr. = rods in the guard plates. The rods are held at 
No. 475 Plurality desired heights by means of small clips. To 
Grinding can be done on a 4 change the pattern for a new die requires only 
cone, coarse or fine or emery . : seconds. Openings in the guard can be arranged 
leather stropping or emery Px to permit parts to be inserted or ejected from 
wheels. Unit is compact, effi- the die 
cient, serviceable, easily ac- “ = : — , 
eaniila end has bell bear “ The new Benchmaster guard is easily and quick- 
ing direct motor drive. ly attached to almost all makes of punch presses. 
Especially guarded for i It can be also used in conjunction with sweep, 
school shop use. Details . pull-out, and two-hand trip guards. 
on request. , — For literature and prices write to Benchmaster 
M U AA ry, E R T D | x Oo N Cc re) ea Manufacturing Company, 1835 West Rosecrans 
“ ° Avenue, Gardena, Calif. 
HANOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Originators and Pioneer Monutacturers of New, hand-shaped, nonrolling plastic For brief reference use IAVE — 0603. 
Oillstone Tool Grinders | . 
handle used on Proto screwdrivers 


























(Continued on page 26A) 
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Ever wish you had six hands? 





Sure! , ,. and a lot of other school equipment buyers have, too . . . so what did they do about it? They just 
stopped wishing, and nonchalantly reached for their big B-G Master Catalog—that ever-handy “showcase” of 
more than 15,000 most needed, most wanted machines, equipment and school supplies. Yes, sir, 
with the B-G catalog, you really get EXTRA hands . . . thousands of 'em!.. . hands that have fingered 
tons of literature, have sampled and tested products from all leading school supply markets, have dialed 
millions of miles in long distance telephone calls, have written tens of thousands of orders to 
hundreds of manufacturers . . . and all to make it easier for you to get everything you need quicker, more 
economically, and from one dependable supply source. So if you ever find yourself wishing you had six hands, 
don’t call the doctor, don’t visit a psychiatrist—just pick up your B-G Master Catalog—and see 
how one hand doing business with one master supply source can instantly cure all your buying headaches, 
heartaches, and budgetaches. Why not try it on your next order? 


brodhead-garrett co. 
4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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sence A AND W Crane seams SHOP EQUIPMENT NEWS | 
UPON JOr ensen” (Coutinued from page 24A) | For eve ance 
GENUINE ee Junior 


“peu NEW HESTON AND ANDERSON 
c” CLA ia . $ | WOOD SHAPER Morg an 
Clamps Heston and Anderson, a division of the St. 


* 
Paul Foundry and Manufacturing Company, has Vises 


added a new wood shaper to its line of quality 
woodworking machinery. 

















eae te | their 
great strength, is 
vevclly @ reel sur- 
prise! 
Where price is the 
eer nee — , Morgan 
ore Woodworker's 
oy 5 Vise either solid nut, 
oo continuous screw or quick 
€ 
anol . action types 
i = ’ i 
ore ‘full size’ in proportions, ond win a Rand In woodworking, 
pa A.) EES a you'll find a MORGAN vise 
* am * ome 
tools of endless uses, built to for every school shop re- 
| industrial stonderds. A vo- j 
rlety of ps + evelleble, ‘oll : quirement. Easy to work 
priced low. if with, each type is accu- 
) rately machined for best 
project results. Each is dur- 
able, dependable, made 


JORGENSEN” Stee! Ber Clamps ore listed in a wide 
range of styles and sines, for every purpese. Fastest ee especially for trouble-free, 
mua. wiea R <i daily hard use in your 


service 
school shop. And each is 


Jorgensen” and ~~ Pony — , guaranteed. 


“C" Clamps, Hondscrews, Steel Bor Clamps, Clamp : WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES 


Fixtures, Press Screws, —_ Dogs, etc., are available 
fa eee pplier — cost no more No. 752 Heston and Anderson MORGAN VISE CO. 
| Wood Shaper 120 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. 











ADJUSTABLE CLAMP CO. 
“The Clamp folks"’ 
424 Ne. Ashiand Ave. Chicage 22, Iii. 








The “752,” as it is called, is of modern design 
and sturdy construction. It features high speed | — 
knives together with a large 20 by 20-in. table | 


with an adjustable guide fence. It has life sealed | h | 
ball bearings, weighs 155 lbs. with motor, and | WwW en on y 


stands 36 in. high. All moving parts are covered | 
Hasek ELECTRIC | for maximum safety. 
| Literature concerning the product is available | the finest 


CERAMIC | on request to Heston and Anderson, Fairfield, 


lowa. 


KILNS | For brief reference use IAVE — 0604. | will do 


TANG BUTT CHISELS IN HANDY 
NEW SETS 
Greenlee Tool Company announces its new 
line of No. 403 Tang Butt Chisels. The sets are 
available in a choice of wood cases, plastic 
rolls, or metal-edge fiberboard boxes. 
The No. 403 H-4 set consists of four chisels custom 
finished 


quality 
imported 











1. Eye level controls — pilot light. 2. Built-in 
Geaaas oepenes _— ae ee tw ae | 


pyrometer for visible accurate tempercture in- 


dication. 3. Handles are cool to touch. 4. Con- g MUeraAreD. t 
trol switch — low, medium, and high heat for go” RINGHEAD GIANT BOW COMPASS 


even distribution. 5. Special insulation holds 

heat and prevents scorching of table top. 6. § Centerscrew style, with pencil ond pen attach-§ 

Maximum temperature 2050° F -_ g ments. Available individually, or in a weyS 

SPECIFICATIONS of sets. 

Model Interior Shelves Approx Price 

No Furnished Time F.0.8. Phila. 

7006 eo” 1 3 hrs 

7004 o"« O*xtt” 2 4 bes 

7005 2a 2" at” 2 3 hes 

7007 1S5*n1S*xl6,” 3 4 hes 

7009 12"n12"x 5%" ! 4 hes $105.00 
Enameling on copper can be efficiently fired on 


our models Ne. 7006 and 7009 +s . . Send for your FREE copy of 
. . Operation Crattsmenship,” the 


THE ELECTRIC HOTPACK CO., INC. feccinating stary of the history 
: : of Germon Drawing instruments 
5067 Cottman $1. Philadelphia 35, Pa. Greenlee Tang Butt Chisels Ge 9 
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(% in. % in., % in. and 1 in.) in a herdwood 
case, with individual compartments. The exterior 
of the case is painted an attractive green, with 


the inside finished in natural hardwood 

The No. 403 R-6 set consists of six Greenlee 
Tang Butt Chisels (sizes '4 in., “% in, % in, 
1 in. 1% in. and 1% in.) in a plastic roll 


Chisels fit into individual pockets and are pro 
tected with covering flannel flaps. 

No. 403 C-1 three chisels (14 
in., 34 in., and 1 in.) in a metal-edge fiberboard 
box with snug fitting dividers that hold chisels 
securely in place. 

Complete details and prices may be obtained 
by writing direct to Greenlee Tool Co., 2136 
Twelfth St., Rockford, Til. 


For brief reference use IAVE — 0605. 


ALLIED RADIO ANNOUNCES 
NEW VTVOM 

Corporation, of Chicago, an 
KNIGHT low-cost, easy-to-build 
Vacuum Tube Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter Kit. De 
signed for maximum versatility, the KNIGHT 
VTVOM has six ranges for measuring a.c. peak 
to-peak volts. It also includes six milliampere 
ranges and five capacitance ranges — 29 ranges 
in all. Thus, it not only serves standard 


set consists of 


Allied Radio 
nounces a new 


as a 





Easy-to-build Vacuum Tube 
Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter Kit 


VTVM, for accurate measurements in _high- 
impedance circuits, but it replaces the VOM as 
well. Frequency response is as high as 2.5 mega 
cycles, adequate for TV circuits as well as for 
servicing audio units. These features coupled with 
low make it an excellent all-round instru- 
ment use in radio, electronics, and physics 
classrooms. Complete step-by-step instructions 
include schematic and pictorial diagrams to make 
assembly and wiring easy for anyone with some 
kit-building experience. An excellent building proj- 
ect to demonstrate basic features of an electronic 
test instrument 

Accurate readings are assured by a 444-in. meter 
and 1 per cent matched resistors. The Hammer- 
tone gray metal case is 9 in. high, 554 in. wide, 
and § in, deep 

For further information write to Allied Radio 
Corp., 833 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill 


For brief reference use IAVE — 0606. 
NEW DELTA COMBINATION TOOL 


Delta Power Tool Division of Rockwell Manu 
facturing Company announces the production of 


cost, 
for 


axton Lumber 


in your 
school shop means 


Wide, uniform selection 
Carefully graded materials 
Greater economy 

Durable, attractive projects 
More satisfied craftsmen 





BALL BAT BLANKS 
FURNITURE SQUARES 
GLUES 





A complete line of Hardwoods, 
Softwoods and Plywoods... 


AMONG OUR OTHER ITEMS 


CLOSET LININGS 
DOWELS 
SAMPLE SETS 








Beautiful Woods 


The Handbook, BEAUTIFUL 

WOODS, shows everything 

about lumber, species, etc. 
And only $1.00 


*Write to the yard nearest you for free catalog! 


FRANK 


tia fs ”" 


TO YARD NEAREST YOU FOR FREE CATALOG 


WRITE 


Chicago 


Denver 


Des Moines 
Worth 
Kansas City 


' Fort 





a revolutionary new combination tool designed 
specifically for the homeowner “who wants to 
do it himself.” 

The new multipurpose tool, known by the 
trade name Deltashop, consists of the four 
basic tools used most often in a home work- 
shop. The entire assembly is built around a 
tilting arbor circular saw. A feature of the saw 
is that the blade, rather than the saw table, 
can tilted for angle cuts. Other separate 
components include a drill press, a jointer, and 
a sander 

Because many new homes are constructed 
without basements, Delta engineers insisted on a 
design that would be sufficiently compact for use 
and storage in the average small home. 

rhis new combination tool meets this require 
ment. It occupies more space than the 
washing machine or dishwasher, and it 


be 


no 
average 





PAXTON 


IHlinois 


Colorado - 


LUMBER CO. 


Industrial Arts IEumber and Plywood 


Offices and Yards ot 

-5701 W. 66th Street 
-P.O. Box 6796 Stockyard Station 
PO. Box 683 
PO Bex 1225 


John Avenue 


Texas 


Missouri - - 6311 St 


requires even less area than a family-size electric 
refrigerator. It is three feet square, and is ready 


for instantaneous operation in any part of the 
house, 
The Deltashop consists of a group of four 


basic toois able to perform 98 per cent of all 
home woodworking operations without attach 
ments. The four tools are mounted on a single 
stand and receive power from a single motor 
They can, however, be broken down into four 
individual tools and mounted individual 
stands powered by individual motors 
The Deltashop in “norma!” position is set up 
function as a circular saw or a _ jointer 
Change-over time for operation as a drill press 


on 


to 


is one minute —as a sander, 30 seconds. 
The circular saw is an 8-in. tilting arbor saw 
The design of the Deltashop enables the 


(Continued on next page) 
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"Dowl-it” 











The Wellman self-centering dowel drill guide j 

has been school-shop tested and approved . 

20% of the tools now in use in oe wood. | 

| working shops Insures perfect alignment of 

] dowel holes——-& drill sizes in a heat treated drill i 
guide: % i”, %”, ge”, %”. Special Model A 

1 ONLY 87.58. 

Descriptive literature on request 


| 
“Doudl-” Company 
| 


515 MN. Monover $¢. (‘4-12 Hastings, Michigan 


SHOP EQUIPMENT NEWS | 4ANDS OR MACHINERY 





| than a minute is required to make the change- 


| sander on the Deltashop can be made in 30 


| seconds. _SAFEGUARD COMPANY, INC. 


| Power Tool Division, Rockwell Manufacturing | 





Plastics and Supplics 


Schools in every state of the Nation 
use us as their principal source of 
supply. 

We are a leader in the Plastic field. 
Write for free list of plastics, mate- 
rials, and supplies. our prices are 
lower. 


PLASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


2901 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis 7, Mo. 





| standard approach to engineering production. It | 
| already has saved thousands of man-hours and | 











‘WHITE PINE 


WOODWORKING PLANS 
Authentic BEN HUNT Croft Kits 
LINOLEUM BLOCKS & INKS 


CAST PLASTIC SPECIAL 
SHAPES & RODS 


LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 
GRAFT SuPPLiCS CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
autiniabiteadined —> CRAFT BOOKS << 
KING KUT 4 Send fer 80 Page Catalogue 
BURGESS TOOLS Free te Teachers 


CRAFTERS OF PINE DUNES 





MILLER cosmune us 





| AS WE PROMISED © NEW SUPPLEMENTAL KITS! | 











AMERICAN 6s GAS FURNACE COMPANY 
nase 4 ow matey 


—, 








TACKLE 
BUILDING 


rt Stimulating 
Shops Project 


eeetke 


EMPIRE 


TACKLE COMPANY 


BARNEVELD, NEW YORK 





| TOO GREASY? 


(Continued from previous page) Tr ; I loan with « soft, cheorbent 
GREASE CHAMP WIPING CLOTH. Every Cloth 
Features: 
& Low Cost . . . 17¢ « pound, containing 
8-10 large pieces. 
io Light Weight . . . heavier than a cheese- 
cloth but lighter than « lace curtain. 
> ereene . « « absorbs its own weight 
drease several times 
io Uniformly Good . . . consists only of a 
100% cotton fabric. 
GREASE CHAMP IS GUARANTTED. Order a trical 
100 ib. bale today. Price is f.c.b. Holyoke, Mass. 


operator to move his work directly from the | 
circular saw to a 4-inch jointer without change- | 
over. 

The drill press incorporated into the Deltashop | 
is a standard Delta 11-inch drill press. Less 


over from a circular saw to a drill press. 
The change-over from circular saw to disk 


Geeecccssessece 


For further information see your local Delta DEPT. B, BOX 744 HOLYOKE, MASS. 
dealer, your hardware store, or write to Delta . : aaa 





Co., 400 N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. | 

For brief reference use IAVE — 0607. KNOCKDOWN CEDAR CHEST 
and Aromatic Red Cedar Lumber 
DEITZGEN GLASS CLOTH PRODUCTS 


The Eugene Deitzgen Company has published | 
a brochure which promises to revolutionize the | 


millions of dollars in the aircraft industry. 
The brochure contains technical information | 
that should be brought to the attention of your | 
technical staff 
For further information, or prices, write or Write for Free 


call the nearest Deitzgen office or Deitzgen PY . 
dealer, or Eugene Deitzgen Co., 2425 N. Shef- Price List Today 


field Ave., Chicago 14, Il. || GILES & KENDALL CO., Huntsville, Alo 
For brief reference use IAVE — 0608. | 








Just released to accompany your basic 
Kits | & If of the famous DUMVILLE 
ELECTRONICS EDUCATOR — in use by 
DEPT. OF DEFENSE and famous schools 
end oumeaes KIT IIl-—-TRANSMITTERS 
fegin simplest spark type through 
numerous modulation exps; xstal. Build 
in ar SEND Massage ioe ats nre || Te A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 
— IV TROUBLE SHOOTING — Best < 


rice made to TEACH SERVICING iS, ILL. 
Bar DUMYILLE MFG. CO. | — 


Pat. Pend wasninaton. 16. - c. 


oe Electro-Typers 
Printing Inks | —= 


Especially qualified to be of serv- 
For j COVERWELL ice to the school printshop. 














SCHOOL INKS FOR | Promptness and quality assured. 


PRINT QUALITY | Forms returned same day re- 
SHOPS PRINTING ceived. 


MARTIN DRISCOLL & CO. || Badger - American Electrotype Co. 
610 Federal St. Portland, 407 E. Michigan St. 600 Montgomery Bidg. 
Chicage, Hil. Oregon Milwaukee, Wis. 407 East Michigan St. Milwaukee, Wis. 














STUDENTS 


ow ’ 
be Lusily Wish 





CRAFT PROJECTS © INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
PATTERNS © LACINGS © TOOLING LEATHERS 
Put-Together Projects for Young end Old. 
OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY COMPANY 
House of Leathercroft for 34 Years 
223 West Jackson Boulevard Chicage 6, Illinois 
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GLUEING WITH 
HOT GLUE 


is proctico! and e.cnomica’ fe: 
school shop and home vse. 
Teach the boys what good give 
con do by heating it in Ste- 
Warm electric give pots. Cap. 
1 te 12 qts. 110 V. A.C. Safe 
non-burning electric heot. Re- 
mevable insert with ball brush- 
wiper, and lid if desired. Specify 
Sta-Warm give melters. 


STA-WARM ELECTRIC CO. 
50 N. Chestnut St. 
RAVENNA, OHIO 





Cut away view showing 
how heating element 
completely covers sides 
and bottom of pot to 
@aintain even heat dis- 
ribution at low wattage 





BAS G2 OCR 









Get Prompt Service from one of the larg- 
est stocks of leather, lacing, kits and 
accessories in the country. A Leather 
Headquarters since 1910 . . . We specialize in Com- 
plete Service to schools ond hobby groups, whether be- 
ginners or advanced, children or adult. 






. Jorn 
Get Big FREE CATALOG! sax Gaornins 
52 large fascinating pages, packed with |< cam Sy 
& wealth of instructive and useful infor- Cys e 
mation, project ideas, ete. Thousands of INS n> 77 | 


items listed. Highest lity, deratel , 
priced. Wert rush» copy. "Write to | \S/ 
Jept. IA-6. l, i 
SAX BROTHERS. INC. 
1111 N. 3rd St., Mil ee 3, Wis. 





52 Pages 














i men ‘ 


G. A. PRATT €O. 


Ea 











MAKE BOWS and ARROWS 
@ One of the best shop projects; in- 
teresting and useful. THE FLAT BOW 
BOOK shows how ; 90 cents 
Catacoc Free (stamp appreciated) 
INDIANHEAD ARCHERY MFG, CO 


Box 303-BP Lima, Ohio 
31 years of good moferials. 














FOR SCHOOL PROJECTS. Build Home 
Workshop Machines. Designed for ease in 
machining and os projects for top interest 
ond instruction. Send for descriptive litera- 
ture on ovr DEPENDABLE CASTINGS and 


bive prints. 
DESIGNERS COMPANY 
Racine, Wis. 


724 Munroe Ave. — 


Tools, Materials and Supplies 


© Hammers, anvils, enamels, etching 
materials, books and findings. 


Send 50¢ for our new catalog 1A Poy- 
ment credited on first $3.00 order 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY COMPANY 





a 
METAL CRAFTS 





10 Thomas Street Providence, Rhode Island 





5 
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ADVERTISERS, PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on which the 
advertisement appears. Refer to the advertisement for product or services available. Write direct 


te advertisers or use the coupon in requesting information from a number of advertisers. 


CODE PAGE 
NO NO. 
6) Adjustable Clamp Company 26A 
61 Alvin Company ‘ 23A 
62 American Gas Furnace Company 28A 
63 American Technical Society 22A 
64 Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 12A 
65 Atlas Press Company 7A 
66 Badger-American Electrotypers 28A 
67 Black and Decker Mfg. Co. 5A 
68 Boice-Crane Company . 17A 
69 Brodhead-Garrett Company 25A 
610 Bruce Publishing Company, The 3rd cover 
611 Challenge Machinery Co. . 20A | 
612 Chandler & Price Company 18A 
613 Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co 10A | 
614 Crafters of Pine Dunes 28A 
615 Delta — Rockwell Power Tool Division 9A 
616 Designers Company 29A 
617 Deitzgen Company, Eugene 2nd cover 
618 DoAll Company, The. 10A 
619 DonJer Products .. . 28A 
620 Dowl-It Company ... . 28A 
621 Driscoll & Company, Martin . 28A 
622 Dumville, S. H. ...... 28A 
623 Eastman Kodak Company . 5A 
624 Electric Hotpack Company, Inc 26A | 
625 Empire Tackle Company . 28A | 
626 Foley Lumber Company, T. A 28A | 
627 Gearon Company, The . 23A 
628 Giles and Kendall Company 28A 
629 Gramercy Import Co., Inc.... . 26A 
630 Hammett Company, J. lL. .. 24A 
631 Hardwood Corp. of America 13A 
632 Indianhead Archery & Mfg. Co. 29A 
USE THIS 


NO 
633 
| 634 
| 635 
| 636 
| 637 
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639 
| 640 
| 641 
64 
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646 
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656 
657 
658 
659 
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66 
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CODE 


Johnson Gas Appliance Co 
Kester Solder Company 


Le Blond Machine Tool Co., R. K. 


LeisureCrofts 

Metal Crafts Supply Co. 

Miller Falls Company 

Morgan Vise Company 
Mummert-Dixon Company 

New Hermes Engravers 
Nicholson File Company 

Oliver Machinery Company 
Osborn Bros. ae 

Parks Woodworking Machine Co 
Paxton Lumber Company, Frank 
Plastic Supply Company 

Plumb, Inc., Fayette 

Pratt Company, G. S 
Safeguard Company, Inc 

Sax Bros., Inc. 

Sheldon Machine Co., Inc 
Sjostrom Company, John 

Skil Corporation 

South Bend Lathe Works 

Stacor Equipment Company 
Stanley Electric Tool Div 
Stanley Tools 

Starrett Co., Inc., The L. § 
Sta-Warm Electric Company 
Sterling Wheelbarrow Company 
Transilwrap Company . 
Walker-Turner Div. 
Western States Envelope Co. . 
Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 
Williams & Co,, J. H 


COUPON 


The advertisements in this issue have been given a code number for your convenience in requesting 
information on products, services, booklets, and catalogs offered. Encircle the code number o 
the advertisement in which you are interested, clip and mail the coupon to INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Your request will receive prompt attention. BRUCE — MILWAUKEE. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please send information offered in the advertisements we have encircled. 


60 66 «= 612 618 624 630 636 «642 2—s (647 652 657 
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LeisureCratts 


907 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
CRAFT PLANNING SERVICE! 


Benefit from over 50 years of Craft experience. 
We will send youu A CRAFT PROGRAM OUT- 
LINE based on your requirements for: 


Leathercraft ©@ Ceramics © Copper Tooling 
Copper Enameling © Woodcarving 
Textile Painting © Etc. 

Complete coupon below giving craft and number of 
students per class. 

COUPON 





LeisureCrafts 

907 So. Hill Street 

Los Angeles 15, Colif. 
© Send me free Handbook of Handicraft Supplies. 
1) Send me Croft program for 


Dept. 1A 


nome of craft 


based on My students ore 


number of students 
average age 
NAME 
SCHOOL 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 


City State 


When you specify Sterling Flasks, you 
get the very best that money can buy. 
For Sterlings are backed by almost a 
half-century of “know-how” in fabri 
cating precision-built foundry flasks. 
Sterling pioneered and perfected the 
famous ROLLED STEEL CHANNEL con 
struction, long proven superior under 
rough foundry usage. That's why, to- 
day, you will find Sterlings in more 
than 4500 foundries, Write for Catalog 
No. 60 describing the complete line 
of Sterling Foundry Equipment. 


STERLING WHEELBARROW COMPANY 
Milwaukee 14, Wis., U.S.A. 


. Solid Rolled Reinforcing Rib 





. Heavy Square Flanges with Full-Width Bearing 
Angle Reinforcement Welded Around Flask 


Section 





PLEXxIGLAS 


.060 
to 
2.000 thick 


in clear transparent, 
also colors 
060 — .125 
187 — .250 


transparent 
translucent 
& opaque 


Immediate delivery from stock. 
° 
Write Us For SpeciaL OFFerincs 
° 
TRANSILWRAP COMPANY 


2814 W. Fullerton Avenue 
Chicago 47, Illinois 





ENVELOPES...... 


For inexpensive pockaging . . . special mail- 
ing problems ... filing or storing ... 


6 
standard sizes ... layout and design — 
S FILING whatever the job . . . whatever the problem 
. « « it will pay you to consult speciolists. 
Coll... write... or wire... 


. 
WESTERN 


STATES ( 
( s4ted¢ hifie Company 



























INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS IN HAND 


PRINCIPLES 
OF 


WOODWORKING 


By Herman Hiorth 


All the essential information on hand and 
machine tools and woodworking processes, 
arranged in family groups, are covered in 
this fundamental text which has been standard 
equipment in school shops ever since pub- 
lication. Includes instructions for the produc- 
tion of representative projects that apply the 
information contained, with special emphasis 


on cabinetmaking. 


WOODWORK 


By Arthur G. Brown and F. E. Tustison 


Developed on the a instruction-sheet plan, this basic course 


for the upper grades an 


hand-tool woodworking operations. 


TEXT IN 
PATTERNMAKING 


By Alexander V. Hanel 


A basic course in patternmaking 
which completely covers the prin- 
ciples of patternmaking, the proc- 
esses and procedures, with poll et 
on the nae ars of drafing 
and molding. $2.96 


junior high schools covers the entire range of 


$1.88 


WOODWORK 
VISUALIZED 


By Ross C. Cramlet 


In GRAPHIC form, a complete 
course illustrating the basic tools 
and processes in woodworking. 
Over 130 plates present all the 
fundamental of tools, their parts, 
and for what they are used. $1.76 


Write today for our complete list of basic and project 
woodworking books! 





OPERATION OF 
COMMON 
WOODWORKING 
MACHINES 


By Herman Hiorth 


This indispensable text for begin- 
ners in machine woodworking de- 
scribes the twelve woodworking 
machines most commonly found in 
school shops, = the operations 
performed on them and the correct 
methods of feeding, all in — 
net's language. $1.72 


BASIC 
WOODWORKING 
PROCESSES 


By Herman Hiorth 


Another in the popular Hjorth 
series, this text lists, describes, and 
illustrates in great detail the most 
important hand-tool operations in 
elementary woodwork. Fach opera- 
tion is thoroughly presented for the 
beginner. $2.20 


MACHINE 
WOODWORKING 


By Herman Hiorth 


Here is an advanced text on wood- 
working machines with a wide 
range of practical information on 
their structure and uses in today’s 
industries. Includes chapters on 
circular, jig and band saws, shapers 
and routers, and lathes among many 


others. $3.25 













‘woodwork 
visualize 









Bi urning Terminology 


(as visualized by Tom the Trainee) 

















“CLEANING THE CHIP-PAN™ 


Tom will “clean-up” his turning technique, learn 
big-lathe operation quickly and easily on a LeBlond 
Regal. These low-cost lathes with the big-lathe fea- 
tures are specially designed to cut down training 
time and maintenance, help you prepare Tom thor- 


oughly for his future job in industry. 


Geared headstock—Power is transmitted efficiently at 


eight conveniently selected speeds. 
56 feeds and threads can be chosen 


Quick-change box 


simply through this foolproof mechanism. 


Leadscrew and feed rod—Both are provided to give you 


accurate thread-chasing, dependable feeds. 


American Standard taper spindle nose 
accurate positioning of chucks and faceplates. 


For safe, rugged, 


One-piece apron—Long-life sturdiness and protection 
from dirt are built into the double-wall apron 


LeBlond regals are extra rugged, require little main- 
give you big-lathe 


simplify shop training 
7". 19”, 


Available in 13”, 15”, 
sizes and in a 13” bench model. Write 


tenance, 
features at low cost 
21” and 24” 


today for the complete story on these ideal training 


lathes. 
THE R. K. LeBLOND MACHINE TOOL CO. 
CINCINNATI 8, OHIO 


L:BLOND yp 


~~, 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF A COMPLETE LINE OF LATHES 





